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To  the  Legislative  Assembly, 

EDMONTON,  Alberta. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  beg  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  which  was  appointed  by  Order  in  Council 
919/66  of  May  31/66  as  directed  by  the  following  resolution 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  on  April  15th,  1966, 
by  the  Honourable  E.  C.  Manning,  Premier  and  Attorney-General 
of  Alberta,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  0.  Aalborg,  Provincial 
Treasurer : 


Resolved  that  the  Government  appoint  a  Special 
Committ.ee  consisting  of  five  Members,  namely: 

Messrs.  Lamothe  (Chairman) 

Aloisio 

Senych 

Benoit 

Maccagno 

for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  and  receiving  representations 
and  recommendations  as  to: 

1.  The  interest  and  concern  of  the  public  with 
respect  to  the  centralization  of  schools,  and 

2.  The  educational  opportunities  presently  being 
offered  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 

3.  The  problem  of  centralization  and  consolidation 
in  the  rural  areas  and  smaller  cities  with  parti¬ 
cular  reference  to  vocational  high  schools. 


And  that  the  Committee  so  appointed  do  meet 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid  in  the  interim  between  pro¬ 
rogation  of  this  Session  and  the  next  ensuing  regular 
Session  of  this  Assembly  at  such  times  and  places  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Chairman. 

And  that  the  said  Committee  do  report  to 
this  Assembly  at  the  next  ensuing  regular  Session  of  the 
Assembly  the  substance  of  the  representations  and  re¬ 
commendations  made  to  the  Committee  together  with  such 
recommendations  relating  to  the  matters  aforesaid  as  to 
the  Committee  seems  proper. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Romeo  B.  Lamothe,  M.L.A. 
Chairman 
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CHAPTER  1 


EVOLUTION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ALBERTA 


When  Alberta  became  a  province  in  1905,  it  inherited 
some  600  small  school  districts  consisting  of  16  square  miles  in  area. 

Each  district  was  administered  by  a  three- trustee  board.  After  1905, 
these  small  school  districts  increased  to  a  maximum  of  5,000.  At 
present,  676  of  these  school  districts  still  operate  their  own  schools. 

Warner,  in  1913,  pioneered  consolidation  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  grouping  three  or  more  small  districts  into  a  larger  district. 
Other  areas  followed  suit.  Because  of  transportation  problems  however, 
as  of  1922,  a  number  of  these  consolidations  were  dis-established. 

In  1921,  the  secondary  consolidated  School  Act  came 
into  force.  This  permitted  the  formation  of  rural  high  school  districts 
consisting  of  from  four  to  eight  local  school  districts.  Some  19  secondary 
high  school  districts  were  organized.  These  were  later  absorbed  by  school 
divisions  or  counties. 

In  1936,  permissive  legislation  was  passed  to  allow 
the  formation  of  school  divisions,  and  by  1939,  some  44  school  divisions 
had  been  formed. 


Between  1940  and  1945,  a  number  of  small  municipal 


districts  were  amalgamated  into  larger  municipal  districts.  In  1950,  the 
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County  Act  was  passed.  This  Act  established  one  authority  to  deal 
with  school  affairs  as  well  as  municipal  affairs.  The  first  four 
counties  to  be  formed  were  those  of  Grande  Prairie,  Vulcan,  Ponoka 
and  Newell. 

In  1954-55,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  determine 
co- terminus  boundaries  for  municipal  districts  and  school  divisions. 

•v. 

Following  the  recommendations,  these  boundaries  became  effective.  The 
fact  that  boundaries  of  the  municipal  district  and  school  division  were 
identical  in  most  cases  encouraged  a  number  of  authorities  to  merge 
into  counties.  At  present,  there  are  28  counties  and  20  municipal 
districts  in  Alberta. 

During  and  after  the  war  years,  a  shortage  of 
teachers  developed.  Many  small,  one-room  rural  schools  had  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  correspondence  courses.  Gradually,  because  of  pupil  and 
parent  dissatisfaction  and  improved  roads,  most  one-room  schools  were 
closed  and  pupils  were  bussed  to  the  nearest  centralization. 

In  the  post-war  years,  industrialization  developed 
at  a  rapid  pace.  This  created  more  work  opportunities  than  could  be 
filled  by  city  residents,  and  consequently  it  also  created  a  labour 
market  attractive  to  rural  dwellers.  As  the  rural  population  decreased 
and  the  town  and  city  population  increased,  the  rural  school  enrolments 
dropped  and  the  city  and  town  school  enrolments  increased.  At  the  same 
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time,  industry  began  competing  with  school  boards  for  available 
personnel  with  a  Grade  XII  education  or  better.  This  aggravated 
the  teacher  shortage. 

Decreased  enrolment  in  small  rural  high  schools 
and  the  shortage  of  teachers  resulted  in  limited  high  school  pro¬ 
grams  and,  in  a  number  of  areas,  smaller  high  schools  again  had 
to  resort  to  correspondence  courses.  In  the  meantime,  schools 
in  larger  centres  grew  in  size  and  increased  the  scope  of  programs 
offered.  The  small  high  school  with  its  limited  high  school 
program  offerings  suffered  by  comparison. 

Because  rural  youth  were  not  provided  with  as 
broad  an  educational  program  as  the  city  youth,  they  soon  found 
that  they  were  at  a  disadvantage  when  they  moved  to  cities. 

In  later  years,  the  coming  of  mechanization  and 
automation,  demanded  a  better  trained  work  force.  With  the  coming 
of  technical  and  vocational  courses  that  were  first  available  to 
city  students,  the  city  graduates  again  had  an  advantage  over  graduates 
of  small  rural  high  schools  for  the  more  highly  paid  positions. 

The  city  schools,  because  of  their  greater  resources 
and  better  facilities,  are  generally  in  the  vanguard  of  experimentation. 
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They  have  found  that  their  courses  are  more  successful  when  there 
is  more  emphasis  laid  on  real-life  activity.  They  make  greater 
use  of  laboratories  for  individual  experimentation.  Their  superior 
organization  permits  them  to  make  use  of  closed  circuit  television 
instruction,  more  use  of  film  and  film  strip  libraries,  and  the 
use  of  audio  visual  instructional  aids.  Some  of  these  aids  are 
available  to  the  small  rural  schools,  but  because  of  the  high  per- 
pupil  cost,  th-*  s  equipment  is  necessarily  very  limited.  Th*_  rural 
pupils  are  also  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  availability  of  reference 
text  books,  and  of  film  and  film-strips. 

In  the  meantime,  small  rural  high  schools  offering 
a  limited  matriculation  program,  found  that  a  number  of  pupils  had 
the  choice  of  repeating  their  Grade  XI  or  Grade  XII  two  or  three  times 
before  they  could  graduate,  or  dropping  out  of  school  because  they 
felt  the  struggle  was  too  great. 

Small  wonder  then,  that  the  rural  educational  author¬ 
ities,  seeing  the  difference  of  level  in  education  between  town  and  city 
schools  and  the  small  rural  high  schools,  and  also  faced  with  the 
shortage  of  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  every  school  term,  searched  for 
a  solution  to  the  rural  education  problem.  As  a  result,  many  school 
divisions  and  counties  invited  survey  teams  from  tae  Department  of 
Education  to  assess  their  school  programs.  If  found  inadequate,  they 
were  asked  for  recommendations  to  improve  the  education  standard  of  the 


local  schools. 
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Following  these  reports,  school  authorities  thought 
that  centralization  to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree  was  the  only  solution. 
Where  these  authorities  carried  the  ratepayers1  approval,  and  central¬ 
ized  schools  proved  their  superiority,  there  was  no  demand  to  revert  to 
the  small  high  school  status. 

Some  ratepayers  however,  were  adamant  against 
centralization  and  they  voiced  their  strong  protest  against  plans  to 
centralize . 

As  a  result,  the  1966  Legislature  saw  fit  to  name 
a  legislative  committee  to  enquire  into  the  various  aspects  of  rural 
education,  with  special  reference  to  the  centralization  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  schools  in  the  rural  areas  and  smaller  cities,  with  particular 
reference  to  vocational  high  schools. 

The  report  you  will  read  is  based  on  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  committee.  The  members  of  the  committee 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  seek  opinions,  and  search  for  information  that 
might  lead  to  the  improvement  of  high  school  education  especially  in 
rural  areas. 


The  committee  hopes  that  its  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  have  a  beneficial  effect.  As  education,  however,  is  in 
constant  flux,  it  hopes  that  there  will  be  continued  research  in  this 
field  so  that  Albertans  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  system  of 


education  available  to  Canadians. 
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CHAPTER  II 

IN  SEARCH  OF  INFORMATION 

The  legislative  committee  met  initially  on  April 
15th,  1966.  It  decided  to  obtain  background  information  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  from  previous  education  reports.  A 
second  meeting  was  held  on  May  27th,  at  which  time  it  was  decided 
that  advertising  in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  would  begin  immed¬ 
iately  and  appear  three  weeks  in  succession.  These  advertisements 
would  advise  those  who  were  interested  to  mail  seven  copies  of  each 
brief  to  the  secretary,  for  transmission  to  the  members  before  July 
15th.  Letters  were  written  to  the  provincial  organizations  of  the 
Alberta  Teachers  Association,  Alberta  School  Trustees  Association, 
Home  and  School  Association,  and  the  Farmers  Union  of  Alberta, 
inviting  them  and  their  local  groups  to  submit  written  briefs. 

The  committee  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Raymond  Crevolin, 
Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  would  be  acting  as  secretary  for 
the  committee,  but  because  of  his  illness  his  services  were  not 
available.  In  the  meantime,  Miss  Elizabeth  Patton  was  asked  to  deal 
with  committee  correspondence  and  briefs.  Members  of  the  committee 
were  deeply  grieved  over  the  death  of  Mr.  Raymond  Crevolin,  which 
occurred  during  the  committee  hearings. 


The  committee  met  with  Dr.  T.  Byrne,  Deputy  Minister 
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of  Education,  Mr.  L.  G.  Hall,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Swan,  High  School 
Inspectors,  to  obtain  information  on  the  early  centralization  of 
schools,  the  urbanization  of  the  population  of  Alberta,  compara¬ 
tive  results  of  schools  of  various  sizes,  bussing  problems,  boarding 
allowance  available,  teacher  shortage,  dropouts,  teacher  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  other  topics  that  would  give  the  committee  the  required 
background  information  to  deal  with  the  briefs  presented. 

The  members  of  the  committee  met  again  on  August 
2nd  and  3rd,  1966,  to  plan  the  itinerary  of  hearings  to  be  held. 

The  chairman  distributed  resumes  of  each  brief,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  source  of  briefs  received,  and  a  list  of  proposed  meeting  places 
throughout  the  province. 

The  number  of  briefs  to  be  dealt  with  at  each 
hearing,  and  the  distance  that  those  presenting  briefs  had  to  travel 
were  taken  into  consideration  in  choosing  the  locations  of  the  27 
hearings  held.  The  committee  directed  the  acting-secretary  to  advise 
by  letter  the  sender  of  each  written  submission,  of  the  place,  date 
and  time  of  each  hearing.  Notices  of  meetings  were  to  be  advertised 
once  in  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  circulating  in  each  area.  The 
acting-secretary  was  asked  to  arrange  for  suitable  premises  for  these 
hearings. 


The  committee  met  with  Mr.  R.  H.  Cunningham,  High 


School  Inspector  of  Vocational  Education,  to  discuss  the  various  aspects 
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of  problems  of  vocational  education  in  the  province. 

During  the  hearings,  the  committee  met  whenever 
possible  to  correlate  the  thinking  of  the  members  on  the  various 
aspects  presented  by  the  briefs,  and  further  information  that  came 
out  of  the  hearings.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  the  committee 
thought  it  required  more  background  information,  because  there  were 
still  many  areas  within  the  province  from  which  the  committee  had 
received  no  submissions.  The  committee  therefore  decided  to  write 
each  rural  school  division  and  county,  asking  each  school  authority 
to  answer  a  questionnaire.  A  copy  of  this  questionnaire  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  ?tC,T. 

The  committee  wanted  first-hand  information  about 
vocational  schools  in  the  province,  so  Mr.  J.  P.  Mitchell,  Director 
of  Vocational  Education  for  the  province,  made  arrangements  to  visit 
schools  in  Westlock,  Wetaslciwin,  Red  Deer,  Drumheller  and  Stettler. 

At  the  invitation  of  Zone  2  of  the  Alberta  School 
Trustees  Association,  the  committee  listened  in  on  their  zone  meeting 
held  in  Athabasca  on  October  18th.  The  committee  took  advantage  of  a 
school  T.V.  demonstration  which  took  place  in  the  Athabasca  Elementary 
School . 


On  Tuesday,  November  15th,  each  member  had  the 
opportunity  to  present  to  the  committee  his  findings  to  date,  and  his 
recommendations  on  the  centralization  problem.  Later  in  the  afternoon. 
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the  committee  met  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Johns,  president  of  the  University 
of  Alberta,  Dr.  H.  T.  Coutts,  Dean  of  Education,  Dr.  Worth  and  Dr. 
Berry.  At  this  meeting,  problems  relating  to  teacher  training  and 
teacher  shortage  were  discussed. 

BRIEFS 


The  committee  was  favoured  with  162  briefs,  pres¬ 
ented  by  provincial  organizations,  local  organizations  and  individuals. 
These  briefs  were  received  from  as  far  north  as  La  Crete,  as  far  south 
as  Foremost,  and  from  Hythe  in  the  North  West  to  Irvine,  in  the  South 
East.  The  source  of  briefs  will  be  found  in  Appendix  "A". 

HEARINGS 


Committee  hearings  were  held  in  Athabasca,  Boyle, 

Bassano,  Beiseker,  Cremona,  Camrose,  Dewberry,  Edmonton,  Edson,  Evansburg, 
Fort  Macleod,  Foremost,  Grande  Prairie,  High  Prairie,  Hinton,  High  River, 
Innisfail,  Irvine,  Lacombe,  Morrin,  Niton,  Olds,  Provost,  Radway,  Rochester, 
St.  Paul,  and  Wainwright.  Appendix  nB"  will  show  the  place,  date  and  the 
time  of  each  hearing.  The  members  of  the  committee  travelled  over  3,000 
miles  to  cover  these  hearings.  These  hearings  were  very  well  attended 
and  very  few  who,  had  submitted  the  written  briefs,  failed  to  show  up  for 
them. 

VISITS  TO  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


Members  of  the  committee  visited  the  business  wing  of 
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the  Westlock  Vocational  School  on  the  morning  of  October  19th.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  committee  was  privileged  to  visit  Edmonton^ 
newest  composite  high  school,  the  Harry  Ainlay  School.  On  October 
20th,  the  committee  visited  the  Wetaskiwin  and  the  Red  Deer 
Vocational  High  Schools.  On  October  21st,  the  committee  visited 
the  Drumheller  and  the  Stettler  schools.  Mr.  J.  P.  Mitchell,  and 
Mr.  R.  H.  Cunningham,  accompanied  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
all  these  visits.  Mr.  R.  H.  Ohlson,  High  School  Inspector  special¬ 
izing  in  Business  Education  visited  the  Westlock  school. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  the  committee 
has  met  seven  times  to  finalize  this  report. 
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CHAPTER  III 


INFORMATION  DERIVED  FROM 
BRIEFS  AND  HEARINGS 


The  contents  of  this  chapter  are  derived  from  the 
information  submitted  in  the  written  briefs,  and  from  the  verbal 
statements  made  at  the  hearings  held.  Where  the  committee  considered 
that  explanations  were  necessary,  the  word  MnoteTI  was  used  to  indicate 
the  explanation. 


After  carefully  studying  the  briefs  submitted, 
summarizing  them,  and  reviewing  this  summary,  it  was  thought  that 
these  briefs  could  best  be  dealt  with  by  dividing  them  into  three 
general  categories,  namely: 

1.  Those  which  indicated  fear  of  losing  their 
local  high  school  and  the  effect  of  its  loss 
on  themselves,  their  children  and  their 
community. 

2.  Those  which  indicated  a  desire  to  centralize. 

3.  Problems  of  religious  groups. 

1.  FEAR  OF  LOSING  THE  LOCAL  HIGH  SCHOOL: 

Most  of  the  briefs  received  fell  into  this  category. 
The  counties  of  Mountain  View,  Athabasca  and  the  Edson  School  Division 
ranked  first,  second  and  third  respectively  in  the  quantity  of  briefs 
submitted.  There  were  other  problem  areas,  of  course,  but  the  fact  that 
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no  briefs  were  received  from  many  areas  would  indicate  that  either 
there  had  been  no  centralization  in  these  areas,  or  centralizations 
had  been  effected  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  parents  and 
ratepayers  concerned. 

Ranking  high  in  the  reasons  given  against  further 
centralization,  is  the  length  of  time  the  children  would  have  to 
spend  on  busses.  The  use  of  dormitories  was  even  less  palatable  to 
most  parents.  Many  parents  thought  that  bussing  fatigue,  or  the  fact 
that  their  children  would  have  to  leave  home  to  attend  centralized 
high  schools  would  discourage  them  from  completing  their  high  school , 
Many  parents  thought  that  in  large  centralizations,  their  influence 
and  supervision  would  be  adversely  affected.  Parents  feared  that  the 
good  pupil- teacher  relationship  now  existent,  would  suffer  and  that 
in  large  centralizations  their  children  would  become  numbers  instead 
of  individuals.  They  also  feared  deterioration  of  school-parent 
relationship. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  number  of  instances  that 
farm  parents  need  their  children’s  help.  If  their  children  are  going 
to  spend  additional  time  on  busses,  or  be  boarded  out,  this  assistance 
will  not  be  available. 

While  the  following  reasons  did  not  recur  as  often 
as  those  already  dealt  with,  they  were  given  often  enough  to  merit 


inclusion  in  this  report: 
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Waste  of  public  money  in  abandoning  good  school  buildings. 

Encouraging  children  to  drift  away  from  farms. 

Less  extracurricular  activities  for  the  pupils. 

Superiority  of  the  matriculation  program  over  the  diploma 
program  in  preparing  students  for  adulthood.  (Note)  In 
this  case,  the  inference  is  that  small  high  schools  only 
offer  a  matriculation  program  which  forces  all  students 
to  take  this  program,  while  students  attending  larger 
schools  and  provided  the  choice  of  program,  take  the 
diploma  program  which  is  considered  as  the  easy  way  out. 

Inadequate  supervision  of  some  of  the  larger  schools  resulting 
in  increased  delinquency. 

Increased  regimentation. 

Pupils  from  schools  of  300  to  400,  are  not  doing  as  well  as  in 
smaller  schools.  (Note)  This  statement  is  taken  from  a  para¬ 
graph  referring  to  Table  18  on  page  40  of  Downey Ts  report  on 
the  small  high  school  in  Alberta.  The  results  referred  to 
are  given  for  the  reader Ts  information: 


Size  of  School 

XII  Average 

40  students 

45.6 

40-99  " 

50.4 

100-199  students 

52.0 

200-299  " 

51.3 

300  students  and  over 

51.0 

From  this  table,  the  reader  will  gather  that  the  results  of 
the  schools  of  300  and  over  are  not  significantly  lower  than 
the  next  two  categories  of  schools,  but  are  somewhat  higher 
than  the  two  smallest  categories. 

Closing  the  local  school  would  have  adverse  effects  on  the 
community. 

Loss  of  student  personality  and  emotional  impact  on  rural  students, 
placed  with  those  of  higher  income  brackets. 

Matriculation  results  in  many  small  schools  are  better  than  the 
results  from  the  larger  schools. 
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2.  THE  DESIRE  TO  CENTRALIZE: 


To  support  their  presentation,  those  who  favoured 
centralization  stated  that  large  high  schools  have  the  following 
advantages : 

They  provide  a  broader  matriculation  program,  and  in  addition, 
offer  a  diploma  program,  home  economics,  shop  courses,  and 
some  offer  business  education  and  vocational  courses. 

Because  teachers  can  specialize  in  larger  schools,  there  is 
less  of  a  problem  in  attracting  them. 

The  broader  program  offered  enables  students  to  choose  subjects 
according  to  their  ability  and  liking,  resulting  in  fewer 
dropouts;  some  vocational  schools  have  attracted  previous 
dropouts . 

Higher  teacher-pupil  ratio  results  in  lower  costs  of 
education. 

Because  of  the  larger  enrolment,  better  facilities  such  as 
science  rooms,  laboratories,  better  libraries,  business 
machines,  etc.,  are  available. 

The  larger  schools  provide  the  competition  required  to 
better  prepare  high  school  students  for  the  challenge  to 
be  met  in  a  modern  society. 

The  larger  schools  provide  opportunity  during  the  noon  break 
for  the  organization  of  students'  unions,  and  the  formation 
of  clubs  such  as  Junior  United  Nations,  Political  Science, 
Public  Speaking,  Science,  Photography,  Art,  Dancing  and 
Music . 


The  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  in  its  provincial 
brief  states  that  centralization  makes  it  possible  to  get  "students, 
teachers,  facilities  and  materials  together  in  proportions  which  will 
provide  for  students  an  optimum  education”.  It  states  further  that 
"centralization  permits  a  presentation  of  three  streams  or  programs  to 
these  schools,  namely:  academic  and  pre-university,  general  and 
vocational”.  These  larger  schools  can  also  cope  with  individual  pupil 
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differences,  wide  range  of  learning  ability,  strength,  reliability, 
artistic  creativity,  mechanical  abilities  and  emotional  stability. 

A  few  briefs  noted  that  after  a  centralization  has 
been  in  effect  for  some  time,  no  one  within  that  area  has  asked  that 
their  children  go  back  to  the  small  high  school. 

3.  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS: 

Roman  Catholic  briefs  stated  that  the  Department  of 
Education  favours  centralization  of  public  schools,  but  prevents 
centralization  of  separate  schools  by  restricting  their  boundaries  to 
the  original  four  mile  by  four  mile  limits.  They  requested  that  these 
limitations  be  removed,  and  that  the  boundaries  be  made  flexible  so 
that  they  could  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  Other  briefs 
suggested  that  the  boundaries  of  the  separate  schools  should  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  public  school  centralization,  so  that  the  same  buss¬ 
ing  services  could  be  used,  and  once  arrived  at  the  centralization 
students  could  attend  the  school  of  their  choice. 

Conversely,  some  briefs  (other  than  those  submitted 
by  Roman  Catholics)  have  suggested  that  permission  to  establish  separate 
schools  be  limited  to  areas  of  sufficient  enrolment  that  the  fragmenta¬ 
tion  would  not  result  in  an  inferior  level  of  education. 

One  Roman  Catholic  brief  stated  that  the  religious 
courses  now  offered  include  personal  development,  social  adjustment, 
occupation,  history,  current  events,  ethics,  etc.  Since  the  purpose  of 
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these  courses  is  to  develop  responsible  citizens,  it  is  thought 
that  they  should  be  recognized  by  the  department  and  given  credits. 

It  was  suggested  at  some  of  the  hearings,  that 
section  391(1)  of  The  School  Act,  which  limits  the  instruction  of 
religious  education  to  the  last  half  hour  of  each  day,  is  obsolete 
because  it  clashes  with  the  time  table  of  most  schools.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  section  be  changed  to  permit  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  for  a  maximum  of  150  minutes  per  week.  It  was  suggested  that 
where  it  is  necessary  to  integrate  separate  high  schools  with  public 
high  schools,  that  the  religious  and  language  rights  of  the  catholic 
students  be  guaranteed  by  the  school  authorities. 

The  Mennonite  Schools  are  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
community  objectives,  which  are  the  development  of  spiritual  and  moral 
values,  and  of  character.  This  requires  the  closest  co-operation 
between  home,  school  and  church.  To  preserve  this  close  co-operation, 
Mennonites  maintain  that  it  is  essential  that  the  high  school  their 
children  attend,  be  located  in  their  community. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL: 

Some  briefs  stated  that  there  should  be  no  central¬ 
ization  of  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  under  any  circumstances. 
Other  briefs  have  suggested  that  there  should  be  sufficient  centraliza¬ 
tion  to  produce  at  least  two  classes  of  30  per  grade.  They  have  further 
suggested  that  the  difference  of  achievement  between  rural  high  schools 
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and  urban  high  schools  might  be  caused  from  the  difference  of  levels 
of  education  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools. 

Consequently,  it  has  been  proposed  that  research 
be  carried  out  in  a  number  of  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  to 
determine  the  possible  causes  for  this  difference.  Research  carried 
out  in  Manitoba  indicated  that  the  level  of  education  of  the  parents, 
the  number  of  schools  attended,  the  breadth  of  cultural  and  social 
experiences,  the  intelligence  quotient  of  the  children,  and  their 
aspirations  are  factors  affecting  the  scholastic  results  obtained  by 
pupils . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


REPLIES  FROM  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES 


Although  the  briefs  and  the  hearings  provided  a 
considerable  amount  of  information,  there  were  still  many  aspects 
of  centralization  which  had  not  been  covered.  To  obtain  this  added 
information,  a  questionnaire,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  f,CM,  was  prepared  and  mailed  to  each  of  the  school  divisions 
and  counties.  Out  of  the  60  questionnaires  mailed,  45  replies  were 
received. 


The  committee  appreciates  very  much  the  time  and 
effort  that  each  school  authority  devoted  to  answering  this  question¬ 
naire  . 


This  chapter  deals  with  the  information  contained 
in  the  replies  to  our  questions.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  information 
given  is  based  on  the  45  replies  received  from  school  divisions  and 
counties.  Many  districts  did  not  report  any  centralization  since  1963, 
so  some  of  the  questions  were  not  applicable  and  were  not  answered. 

This  will  account  for  the  variation  in  the  number  of  replies  given  after 
each  question. 

1.  WHAT  IS  THE  TOTAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLMENT  (GRADES  X, 
XI  and  XII)  IN  YOUR  COUNTY  OR  SCHOOL  DIVISION? 

As  of  September  1966,  15,701  high  school  pupils  were 
enrolled.  The  enrolment  per  jurisdiction  would  average  349,  with  a 
high  of  918,  and  a  low  of  163. 
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2.  HOW  MANY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ARE  IN  OPERATION? 

There  are  102  high  schools  in  operation. 

3.  WHAT  IS  THE  ENROLMENT  IN  GRADES  X,  XI  AND  XII 

OF  EACH  SCHOOL? 

The  highest  enrolment  for  each  of  Grades  X,  XI  and 
XII  were  165,  161  and  171  respectively.  A  number  of  small  high  schools 
did  not  teach  Grade  XI  and  a  still  greater  number  did  not  teach  Grade 
XII.  The  lowest  enrolments  given  were  5,  1  and  8  for  Grades  X,  XI  and 
XII  respectively. 


4.  HOW  MANY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  HAVE  BEEN  CLOSED  SINCE 


1963? 


Out  of  45  replies,  18  divisions  or  counties  reported 
the  closing  of  26  high  schools.  A  few  Grade  XII  and  fewer  Grade  XI 
classes  were  closed  when  the  enrolment  fell  too  low.  Replies  indicated 
that  a  few  schools  were  closed  prior  to  1963. 


5.  WHAT  WAS  THE  GREATEST  FACTOR  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE 
CLOSING  OF  THESE  SCHOOLS? 

Eight  replies  indicated  teacher  shortage  as  being 
the  greatest  factor;  four  replies  indicated  the  need  for  broader  pro¬ 
grams  and  two  replies  indicated  that  the  operating  costs  were  too  high. 
Other  reasons  mentioned  were,  inadequate  high  school  programs,  enrolment 
too  low  and  improved  roads. 

6  (a)  IN  YOUR  OPINION,  WHAT  ARE  THE  GREATEST 


ACADEMIC  ADVANTAGES  RESULTING  FROM  THIS  CENTRALIZATION? 
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The  advantages  were  ranked  in  the  following  order 
(the  figure  indicates  the  number  of  times  these  were  listed) 

a  broader  program  -  12, 

better  teaching  -  10, 

better  facilities  -  5, 

Others  listed  the  following: 

more  competition  is  provided  to  the  high  school  students, 

there  is  better  preparation  of  high  school  pupils  for 
university  entrance, 

fewer  failures, 

higher  pupil  retention, 

pupils  have  a  choice  of  program  geared  to  their  ability 
and  to  their  liking, 

it  is  easier  to  staff  schools, 

specialist  teachers  are  more  readily  available, 

more  education  facilities  consisting  of  better  libraries, 
laboratories,  audio  visual  aids  and  other  equipment  are 
available  because  of  the  lower  per  pupil  cost. 

6  (b)  ACADEMIC  DISADVANTAGES? 

There  were  listed  in  the  order  of  frequency  of 

incidence : 

less  individual  attention  -  5, 

none  -  3 , 


long  bussing  time 


2, 
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Other  disadvantages  were: 
loss  of  pupil  identity 

some  drop-outs  could  occur  from  students  who  would  leave 
school  rather  than  attend  a  centralized  school. 

7  (a)  WHAT  WAS  THE  GREATEST  FORCE  OPPOSING 

CENTRALIZATION? 

these  are  listed  in  order  of  incidence: 


local  pride  and  inter- town  rivalry  -  12, 

fear  of  economic  loss  -  12, 

longer  bussing  time  -  9, 

ignorance  of  advantages  of 

larger  schools  -  2. 


other  reasons  given  against  centralization  were 
poor  roads 

parents  want  to  keep  children  home  as  long  as  possible 
mis  information 

Chamber  of  Commerce  interests 
multi-educational  authorities 
school  principals 
fear  of  new  environment 
strong  community  spirit 
lack  of  communications 
geography  and  distance 


religious  preference. 
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7  (b)  IF  THERE  WERE  PROTESTS  AGAINST  CENTRALIZATION, 
COULD  THESE  PROTESTS  HAVE  BEEN  PREVENTED? 

The  answers  are  listed  in  the  order  of  incidence: 
no  -  10 

no  serious  protests  -  2 

doubtful  -  2 

others  indicated  that  it  could  have  been  minimized 
through  better  communication,  and 

yes,  it  could  have  been  prevented. 

7  (c)  IF  THERE  WERE  NO  PROTESTS,  HOW  WERE  THE  RATE¬ 
PAYERS  PREPARED  FOR  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  CLOSING  THE  LOCAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN 
FAVOUR  OF  SUCH  CENTRALIZATION? 

7  (d)  WHAT  RECOMMENDATIONS  WOULD  YOU  HAVE  TO  OFFER 
TO  ANY  DIVISIONAL  BOARD  CONTEMPLATING  CENTRALIZATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS? 

In  most  instances,  the  answers  to  (c)  and  (d)  were 
grouped.  The  answers  are  treated  as  if  only  one  question  had  been  asked. 
These  are  listed  in  the  order  of  incidence: 


long  range  planning  -  11 
informative  meetings  -  7 
advance  information  -  3 
educating  parents  -  3 
advance  planning  of  bus  routes  -  2 


advance  planning  of  accommodation  -  2 

sell  centralization  to  the  leaders 

of  the  community  -  2 


use  the  press  medium 


2 
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Other  recommendations  indicated: 

having  a  united  board, 

getting  student  support, 

convincing  ratepayers  of  the  advantages, 

getting  parents  to  visit  larger  schools, 

comparing  the  standards  of  each  school,  and 

selling  the  welfare  of  the  student  to  the 
community . 


8.  WHAT  CALIBRE  OF  STUDENTS  APPEAR  TO  BENEFIT 
MOST  FROM  CENTRALIZED  HIGH  SCHOOL  FACILITIES? 


indicated  that  all  students 

benefitted  -  20 

indicated  that  non-matriculants  or 

diploma  students  benefitted  mostly  -  18 

stated  that  average  and  sub-average 

students  would  benefit  more  -  3 

stated  that  extremes  of  ability  would 

profit  from  centralization  -  1 


One  county  reply  covered  this  question  very  effect¬ 
ively.  The  answer  is  quoted  verbatim.  "In  general,  all  students 
benefit,  but  perhaps  in  different  ways; 

a)  the  matriculation  student  benefits  from  the 
higher  degree  of  teacher  specialization 
possible  under  centralized  conditions; 

b)  the  student  intending  to  enter  a  technical 
institute  can  take  advantage  of  the  12,  22, 

32  courses  which  can  be  offered  in  the 
larger  school  but  usually  not  in  small  high 
schools ; 
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c)  the  general  or  diploma  student  has  a 
broader  range  of  electives  from  which 
to  choose.  Perhaps  more  significant  is 
""he  tendency  for  those  electives  to  be 
taught  with  a  higher  degree  of  effect¬ 
iveness  in  the  larger  schools;  and 

d)  on  the  whole,  the  larger  centralizations 
can  attract  and  retain  better  qualified 
teachers  who  have  available  for  their 
use  a  greater  variety  of  technological 
aids  and  superior  library  and  laboratory 
facilities". 


9.  TAKING  INTO  CONSIDERATION  THE  CURRICULUM  CHANGES 
OCCURRING,  IN  YOUR  OPINION,  WHAT  IS  THE  SMALLEST  HIGH  SCHOOL  THAT  COULD 
PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  FACILITIES? 


7  indicated 

150 

7  indicated 

300 

6  indicated 

200 

4  indicated 

250 

2  indicated 

100 

2  indicated 

500. 

enrolments  from  as  low  as  60  to  as  high  as  450 
were  listed  by  others. 

10.  IF,  BECAUSE  OF  UNSURMOUNT ABLE  CONDITIONS,  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  WITH  AN  ENROLMENT  OF  50  OR  LESS  HAVE  TO  BE  KEPT  IN  OPERATION, 
WHAT  SUGGESTIONS  WOULD  YOU  OFFER  TOWARD  THE  IMPROVEMENT,  ENRICHMENT 
OR  BROADENING  OF  COURSES  PRESENTLY  OFFERED? 

This  question  brought  out  quite  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  suggestions,  and  they  are  listed  as  follows  in  the  order  of 


incidence : 
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the  use  of  T.V.  -  12 

audio  visual  aids  -  9 

no  substitute  for  a  larger 

school  -  6 

a  fuller  program  with  more 

teachers  -  6 

van  students  once  a  week  for 

specialized  courses  -  6 

the  use  of  the  semester 

system  -  6 

better  library  facilities  -  6 

better  general  facilities  -  4 


transportation  or  giving 
boarding  allowance  for 
pupils  to  attend  larger 
schools  -  4 

use  of  correspondence  courses-  3 

teach  a  diploma  program  only  -  2 

teach  a  matriculation  pattern 
only  -  2 

Other  suggestions  included  the  use  of  taped  lessons, 
double  scheduling,  the  use  of  travelling  services,  a  four  year  matricu¬ 
lation  pattern,  combining  classes,  special  grants  for  innovations,  and 
clerical  assistance  for  teachers. 


11.  ASSUMING  (a)  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT’S 
REQUIRED  ENROLMENT  TO  QUALIFY  FOR  A  VOCATION  SCHOOL  IS  HIGHER  THAN 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLMENT  IN  MOST  COUNTIES  AND  DIVISIONS;  (b)  THAT 
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GETTING  2  OR  3  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES  TO  AGREE  ON  THE  LOCATION  AND  OPERA¬ 
TION  OF  SUCH  A  SCHOOL  WOULD  PRESENT  MANY  PROBLEMS,  WOULD  YOU  FAVOUR 
THE  BUILDING  AND  OPERATING  OF  VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WITH  PUPIL 
ACCOMMODATION  ON  A  REGIONAL  BASIS  BY  AN  OUTSIDE  AUTHORITY? 

were  in  favour  of  such  a  school  -  22 

qualified  their  approval  by  stating 
that  an  adequate  residence  would 
have  to  be  built  in  conjunction 
with  such  a  school  -  3 

were  in  favour  but  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualifications:  -  4 

(a)  it  must  be  a  large  school, 

(b)  it  must  be  within  commuting  distance, 

(c)  it  must  be  built  in  conjunction  with  a 

community  college,  the  boundaries  of 
such  a  school  would  be  drawn  and  the 
site  chosen  by  a  commission, 

(d)  the  matter  should  be  studied. 

One  stated  that  it  was  doubtful  that  it  would  work, 
and  four  indicated  that  they  were  opposed  to  such 
schools . 


12  (a)  HOW  DEFINITE  AND  EVIDENT  IS,  OR  WOULD  BE,  THE 
FACTOR  OF  CENTRALIZATION  IN  ATTRACTING  BETTER  TEACHERS  IN  RURAL  AREAS? 


gave  an  unqualified  yes  -  31 

indicated  yes,  but  with  modern 

amenities  -  2 

stated  that  it  helped  -  1 

stated  that  this  factor  was 

negligible  -  1 

stated  that  it  was  important  -  1 
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12  (b)  WHAT  OTHER  FACTORS  COULD  ACT  AS  INDUCE¬ 


MENTS  TO  ATTRACT  TEACHERS  IN  RURAL  AREAS? 


suggested  good  teacherages 


2 


suggested  isolation  pay 


1 


suggested  fringe  benefits 


1 


13.  DO  YOU  THINK  THAT  UNIVERSITY  ADMISSION  REQUIRE¬ 


MENTS  SHOULD  BE  RELAXED  FROM  THE  PRESENT  SIX  COMPULSORY  SUBJECTS,  THUS 
PERMITTING  STUDENTS  TO  WORK  IN  THEIR  FIELD  OF  INTEREST  AND  SPECIALTY, 

AND  THEREBY  INCREASING  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENTERING  THE  FIELD  OF 
EDUCATION? 

This  question  was  not  clear  to  some  school  authorities. 
This  explanation  is  offered; 

To  qualify  for  entrance  into  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
students  must  have, 

(a)  a  high  school  graduation  diploma, 

(b)  50  percent  or  higher  standing  in  each  of  the 
courses  of  Grade  XII  as  set  forth  below,  and 

(c)  an  average  in  these  courses  of  at  least  60 
percent . 

English  30,  Social  Studies  30,  and  four  of 
the  following: 


French  30 


Ukrainian  30 


German  30 


Latin  30, 


Chemistry  30, 


Mathematics  30  or  31 


Physics  30 


Music  30. 


Biology  30  or  32, 
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Most  of  the  smaller  high  schools  teach  only  six 
Grade  XII  subjects;  hence,  these  students  must  be  able  to  pass 
each  of  six  courses,  with  a  minimum  of  50  in  any  one  course  and 
obtain  an  average  of  60.  So  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
students  of  the  small  high  schools  have  no  choice  of  subjects  in 
their  Grade  XII  program. 

Twenty-four  replied  "yes”  and  thirteen  qualified 
their  affirmative  reply. 

Under  the  qualified  "yes,  the  following  suggestions 

were  made: 

extend  the  range  of  electives, 

the  Faculty  of  Education  requirements  should  not  be  less 
than  any  other  faculty, 

other  approaches  should  be  considered, 

standards  should  not  be  reduced, 

the  lowering  of  standards  should  be  studied. 


14.  TO  SATISFY  SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
TEACHER  GENERALISTS,  (a)  DO  YOU  THINK  THERE  SHOULD  BE  FURTHER  ENCOURAGE¬ 
MENT  TO  PROVIDE  THESE  TEACHERS,  (b)  WHAT  WOULD  YOU  RECOMMEND? 

The  replies  are  listed  as  follows  with  the  figure 
indicating  the  number  of  replies  received: 

YES  NO  NOT  FEASIBLE  MORE  FLEXIBLE 

17  11  11 

Those  who  were  in  favour  made  the  following  recommend¬ 


ations  : 
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there  is  a  need  for  more  diversification, 

there  should  be  an  alternative  to  the  present  program, 

teachers  should  train  in  at  least  two  major  subject 
areas , 


there  should  be  more  methodology  in  teacher  training, 

more  Alberta  Teachers1  Association  co-operation  is 
required  to  obtain  teacher  generalists  for  small 
rural  schools. 


15.  DO  YOU  HAVE  ANY  COMMENTS  ON  ITEMS  NOT  COVERED 
BY  THE  PREVIOUS  QUESTIONS? 

The  replies  to  this  question  will  be  listed  in  three 
main  categories  -  Centralization,  Teacher  Shortage  and  Small  High 
School . 


The  following  suggestions  were  made  with  respect  to 


centralization: 

centralized  schools  must  sell  their  superiority, 

centralization  is  a  must, 

the  Department  of  Education  should  assist  local  areas 
in  arriving  at  a  final  decision  on  such  projects, 

boarding  allowances  are  good, 

no  single  centralization  has  requested  de-centralization, 

community  pride  and  economic  interests  should  not  take 
priority  over  educational  benefits  of  the  pupils 
involved. 


With  respect  to  teacher  shortage,  the  following 

recommendations  were  made: 

university  entrance  requirements  should  be  more 
flexible , 

restriction  on  enrolment  in  the  universities  of 
Alberta  should  be  eased, 
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the  teacher  training  program  should  be  broadened 
to  include  administration,  methodology  and  child 
psychology , 

newly  arrived  foreign  teachers  present  a  communication 
problem,  and  because  they  are  not  familiar  with  the 
work  conditions  of  the  province  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  prepare  the  students  for  adult  work, 

to  overcome  teacher  shortage  in  specialized  fields  of 
music,  art,  physical  education  and  certain  vocational 
areas,  there  should  be  some  flexibility  in  training 
programs  and  certification  to  enable  qualified  persons 
in  these  fields  to  teach  without  having  to  take  a  full 
teacher  training  program. 


Suggestions  dealing  with  small  high  schools  were 


as  follows: 

school  boards  should  begin  planning  for  solutions 
to  the  declining  birth  rate  which  is  occurring 
in  rural  areas, 

keep  high  school  pupils  at  home  as  long  as  possible, 

four  year  high  school  programs  should  be  instituted  - 
this  would  permit  the  students  to  spend  two  years 
at  the  local  high  school  and  two  years  in  a  central 
high  school, 

small  high  schools  should  be  phased  out  gradually, 

T.  V.  and  other  audio  visual  aids  should  be  used  to 
improve  the  education  standard  of  small  high  schools, 

teachers  cannot  be  forced  to  teach  in  small  high  schools, 
but  good  housing  would  be  instrumental  in  attracting 
some  of  them, 

kindergartens  should  be  made  available  to  children  who 
do  not  speak  English. 
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CHAPTER  V 

VISITS  TO  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

To  obtain  a  first  hand  look  at  vocation  schools, 
to  study  their  organization,  the  facilities  they  provide  for  students, 
their  course  offerings  and  the  reaction  of  the  pupils  attending,  the 
committee  asked  Mr.  J.  P.  Mitchell,  Director  of  Technical  and  Vocational 
Training,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  visit  such  schools. 
Drumheller,  Stettler,  Red  Deer  and  Wetaskiwin,  and  the  business  wing  of 
the  Westlock  High  School  were  chosen.  An  invitation  to  visit  the  new 
Harry  Ainlay  Composite  High  School  in  Edmonton  was  received.  The  committee 
saw  a  demonstration  of  Television  teaching  in  Athabasca. 


ENROLMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  COURSES. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  enrolment  in 
vocational  schools  in  Alberta,  but  does  not  include  business  education 


pupils : 

Grade  X  level 

Grade  XI  level 

Grade  XII  level 

Pre -Employment 

TOTAL: 


1963-64 

1964-65 

4,755 

6,036 

960 

1,685 

0 

521 

192 

340 

5,907 

8,582 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  enrolment  in 
vocational  subjects  offered  in  the  Schools  of  Drumheller,  Red  Deer, 
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Stettler  and  Wetaskiwin,  and  common  to  two  or  more  of  the  schools 
visited.  The  total  provincial  enrolment  in  these  courses  is  shown. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  schools  at  Drumheller,  Red  Deer  and 
Stettler  were  opened  in  1963,  and  the  vocational  wing  of  the  Wetaskiwin 
High  School  opened  in  September  1965. 


ENROLMENT 


Drumheller 

Red  Deer 

Stettler 

Wetaskiwin 

Provincial 

Automotives 

12 

10 

22 

17 

16 

1198 

22 

16 

13 

17 

16 

396 

32 

13 

15 

10 

-- 

180 

Beauty  Culture 

12 

10 

20 

—  - 

-  — 

105 

22 

15 

21 

— 

94 

32 

4 

10 

— 

-- 
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Carpentry 

12 

4 

10 

9 

10 

501 

22 

6 

-- 

9 

10 

129 

32 

1 

-- 

8 

— 

66 

Drafting 

12 

8 

30 

32 

_  _ 

1188 

22 

16 

10 

250 

32 

6 

7 

-- 

-- 

105 

Electricity 

12 

3 

19  f  43 

11 

13 

894 

22 

6 

5 

11 

134 

32 

2 

6 

2 

59 

Electronics 

12 

_  _ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

22 

8 

5 

13 

289 

32 

8 

12 

-- 

— 

131 

Pipe  Trades 

12 

—  _ 

4 

14 

_  — 

102 

22 

2 

14 

— 

69 

32 

—  — 

2 

7 

—  — 

39 
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WETASKIWIN  AND  DISTRICT  COMPOSITE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  vocational  wing  of  the  Wetaskiwin  and  District 
Composite  High  School  opened  in  the  fall  of  1965.  It  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  $1,050,000.00,  and  equipped  for  approximately  $350,000.00. 

This  school  offers  Business  Education,  Vocational,  Technical, 

Matriculation  and  General  Diploma  courses.  The  course  offerings, 
requirements  and  effects  of  these  courses  will  be  dealt  with  at 
length  in  this  chapter.  As  of  October  4th,  1966,  the  Wetaskiwin 
Vocational  High  School  had  an  enrolment  of  550,  consisting  of  200 
students  in  Grade  X,  176  students  in  Grade  XI,  and  174  students  in 
Grade  XII.  Some  242  students  or  approximately  447,  of  the  intake  were 
bussed  ip  from  the  County  of  Wetaskiwin.  The  school  had  31  full-time 
teachers  and  one  part-time  music  teacher.  It  is  administered  by  a 
principal,  two  vice-principals  and  two  business  heads.  The  school 
offers  473  credits. 

MATRICULATION  PROGRAM 

The  matriculation  program  offered  leads  to  University 
entrance  and  can  be  completed  in  three  or  four  years. 

Students  taking  a  four  year  matriculation  program  are 
able  to  take  other  courses  from  any  of  the  Business  Education,  Home 
Economics,  Industrial,  Vocational  and  Technical  fields. 

GENERAL  DIPLOMA 

A  General  Diploma  requires  a  total  of  100  credits,  includ¬ 
ing  15  in  English,  10  credits  in  Social  Studies,  2  credits  in  Physical 
Education,  a  credit  in  one  mathematics  course  and  one  science  course,  and 
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credit  in  two  Grade  XII  subjects  in  addition  to  English  30  or  33. 

Other  credits  could  include  Industrial  Arts,  Bookkeeping,  Accounting, 
Typing,  Shorthand,  Business  Machines,  Merchandising,  Fabric  and 
Dress,  Foods  and  Nutrition,  Drama  and  Music. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

The  Business  Education  complex  provides  classroom 
instruction  in  Typing,  Shorthand,  Office  Practice,  Bookkeeping, 

Accounting,  Business  Machines  and  Duplicating  Machines,  Merchandising, 

Law  and  Economics. 

These  courses  prepare  students  -  boys  as  well  as  girls, 
for  employment  in  the  business  world.  The  completion  of  a  three  year 
business  education  course  enables  a  student  to  gain: 

(a)  a  High  School  Diploma, 

(b)  prospects  of  immediate  employment,  and 

(c)  an  excellent  background  for  entrance  into 

Business  Administration,  Merchandising 
and  Distributive  Technologies  at  the 
Provincial  Institutes  of  Technology. 

TECHNICAL  PROGRAM 

A  technical  student  is  one  who  takes  a  vocational  course 
in  a  12,  22  and  32  sequence  to  prepare  himself  for  a  technological  course 
in  one  of  the  institutes.  After  a  four  year  technical  matriculation 
program,  a  student  may  enter  certain  faculties  of  the  university,  or  enter 
the  second  year  of  a  three  year  technology  course  at  these  institutes. 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

A  vocational  student  is  one  who,  while  attaining  a 
high  school  diploma,  wishes  to  learn  a  trade  (these  courses  shorten  his 
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apprenticeship  period),  or  receive  credits  in  some  technology  course 
offered  at  institutes  of  technology. 

In  the  technical  vocational  field,  the  school  offers 
courses  in  Building  Construction,  Machine  Shop,  Electronics,  Automotive 
Mechanics  and  Drafting. 

The  Building  Construction  course  offers  instruction 
dealing  with  key  aspects  of  modern  construction,  and  leads  to  appren¬ 
ticeship  or  credit  in  structural  technology  at  the  technical  institutes. 

The  Machine  Shop  course  deals  with  the  machining  of 
metals  and  production  methods  used  in  industry.  Students  taking  this 
course  can  complete  their  instruction  in  Mechanical  Technology  and 
Industrial  Production  Technology  at  the  technical  institutes. 

In  the  field  of  Electronics,  a  challenging  course, 
involving  the  fundamentals  of  instrumentation,  telecommunication  and 
electronics  technologies,  is  offered.  It  gives  one  year  credit  in  the 
above  technologies  at  the  institutes. 

Automotive  Mechanics  is  a  popular  course  which  provides 
insight  and  experience  into  the  service  and  repair  of  motor  vehicles. 

It  leads  to  apprenticeship  or  credits  in  Automotive  Service  Technology. 

In  the  field  of  Drafting,  the  instruction  is  co-ordinated 
to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  the  technical  vocational  courses 


0 


referred  to. 
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RED  DEER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Red  Deer  Vocational  High  School  operates  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Lindsay  Thurber  High  School.  These  schools  have  a 
combined  enrolment  of  1,800.  It  presently  has  a  vocational  school 
enrolment  of  427,  made  up  of  222  from  the  Town  of  Red  Deer,  95  from 
the  County  of  Red  Deer  and  100  from  other  counties  and  school  districts, 
including  2  from  British  Columbia.  The  school  authorities  believe  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  good  residence  for  students.  These  two  schools 
operate  on  a  trimester  basis,  and  many  students  come  from  outside  points 
to  complete  their  matriculation  program.  Most  are  able  to  do  so  in  one 
or  two  semesters. 

VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS 

Red  Deer  offers  three  year  programs  in  Automotives,  Auto 
Body,  Drafting,  Electricity,  Carpentry,  Machine  Shop,  Pipe  Trades,  Sheet 
Metal,  Welding,  Beauty  Culture,  Commercial  Art  and  Food  Preparation. 
Appliance  Repair  12  and  Electronics  22  and  32  are  also  offered.  Students 
taking  these  courses  have  a  choice  of  three  streams.  These  streams  are, 

Program  4IM  -  a  four  year  matriculation  course, 

Program  3TD  -  a  three  year  technical  diploma  program, 
Program  3TRD-  a  three  year  trades  diploma  program. 

Upon  graduation,  students  taking  these  programs  will 
qualify  for  the  following  as  indicated  by  the  MX"  under  the  programs 


taken. 
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4TM 


3TD 


3TRD 


Direct  Employment  Opportunities  X 


X 


X 


1  Year's  credit  in  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Program 

1  Year's  standing  at  Institutes 
of  Technology 

Vocational  Certificate 


X  (or  X 
more  ) 


X 

X 


X 


X  (Entrance  to  some 
X  (local)  X  (local) 


High  School  Diploma 


X 


X 


X 


Institutes  of  Technology  and 
Schools  of  Nursing  Entrance 

University  Entrance 


X 

X 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

In  the  field  of  Business  Education,  Red  Deer  offers 

Bookkeeping  10  and  20, 

Shorthand  10,  20  and  30, 

Typing  10,  20  and  30, 

Office  Practice  20  and  30, 

Merchandising  20  and  30, 

Clerical  Practice  20, 

Business  Machines  30. 

These  courses  also  are  offered  in  a  choice  of  three 


fields : 


Program  3BM  -  a  business  matriculation  program. 
Program  3BD  -  a  business  diploma  program, 
Program  SBP  -  a  special  business  program. 

BUSINESS  MATRICULATION  PROGRAM  (3BM) 


mrses) 


Upon  graduation  from  this  program,  the  student  will 
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receive  Senior  Matriculation,  a  High  School  Diploma,  a  Business  Certificate 
(local),  entrance  requirements  to  the  Institutes  of  Technology,  Schools 
of  Nursing,  Chartered  Accountancy,  and  direct  employment  opportunities. 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (3BD) 

Upon  completion,  students  will  receive  a  High  School 
Diploma,  a  Business  Education  Certificate  (local),  and  direct  employment 
opportunities.  Those  taking  the  Secretarial  program  will  qualify  for 
positions  such  as  secretary,  stenographer,  teletypist  and  similar  careers. 

Those  taking  the  Bookkeeping  program,  will  qualify  for 
positions  such  as  bookkeeper,  time  keeper,  payroll  clerk  and  bookkeeping 
machine  operator. 


Those  taking  the  Clerical  program  will  qualify  for  such 
positions  as  typist,  receptionist,  file  clerk,  order  clerk,  clerk  typist 
and  similar  jobs. 


Those  taking  the  Merchandising  program  will  qualify  for 
positions  such  as  sales  clerk,  credit  clerk,  cashier,  order  clerk  and 
other  jobs  in  the  sales  and  distribution  field. 

Students  taking  the  secretarial,  bookkeeping,  clerical 

I 

or  merchandising  programs  can  obtain  further  specialized  training  at  the 
institutes  of  technology. 

SPECIAL  BUSINESS  PROGRAMS  (SBP) 


Upon  graduation,  the  student  will  receive  a  High  School 
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Diploma,  a  Vocational  Certificate  (local),  entrance  requirements  to 
the  institutes  of  technology  for  further  training  and  direct  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Besides  the  above  programs,  students  attending 
the  Red  Deer  schools  have  their  choice  of  a  wide  range  of  academic 
courses  as  well  as  quite  a  variety  of  special  interest  courses. 
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DRUMHELLER  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

The  Drumheller  school  enrolment  increased  from  389 
in  1963-64  to  488  in  1965-66,  and  510  in  1966-67.  The  authorities  are 
already  planning  to  increase  the  size  and  facilities.  Pupils  living 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  are  transported.  The  residence  serves  pupils 
living  from  60  to  80  miles  from  Dumheller,  although  some  of  these  stud¬ 
ents  come  from  as  far  as  the  Cold  Lake  area.  150  students  graduated  in 
June,  1966. 

RESIDENCE 

At  first,  authorities  were  rather  pessimistic  about 
the  possibility  of  success  of  a  vocational  school  in  Drumheller,  and 
its  approval  hinged  on  the  construction  of  a  residence.  This  residence 
cost  over  $200,000.00,  and  provides  facilities  for  100  pupils. 

It  is  a  modern  building,  with  all  the  required  facilities 
and  amenities.  Each  student  has  a  bed,  desk,  a  clothes  closet  and  a  chest 
of  drawers.  Meals  are  supplied  from  the  food  facilities  of  the  vocational 
school.  Students  pay  $70.00  for  room  and  board  per  month,  or  $60.00  per 
month  if  they  are  away  on  weekends.  In  1963-64,  60  students  stayed  in 
residence,  but  by  1966-67,  the  demand  exceeded  the  available  facilities 
and  a  campaign  was  launched  to  find  accommodation  for  applicants  in  private 
homes.  Plans  are  already  being  made  to  enlarge  this  residence  when  the 
school  is  enlarged. 

The  supervision  of  this  residence  is  carried  out  by  a 
well  qualified  married  couple.  When  visiting  this  residence,  the  committee 
was  advised  that  they  had  had  no  major  disciplinary  problems,  no  moral 
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problems  and  no  problems  between  Indians  and  Whites.  Those  in  resi¬ 
dence  showed  superior  examination  results. 

Resident  students  have  a  free  period  between  four  and 
five  o^lock,  have  supper  at  five  and  then  take  part  in  supervised 
recreation  from  six  to  eight  oTclock.  From  eight  to  ten,  the  students 
go  to  their  rooms  for  a  compulsory  study  period.  They  have  lunch  at 
ten  and  the  lights  are  out  by  eleven. 

PROGRAMS  OFFERED 

Drumheller  offers  three  year  courses  in  Industrial 
Chemistry,  Auto  Body,  Automotives,  Beauty  Culture,  Carpentry,  Drafting 
and  Electricity.  Courses  are  offered  in  Electronics  22  and  32,  and 
courses  are  also  offered  in  the  field  of  pre-employment. 

1964-65  records  indicate  that  of  the  Grade  XI  and 
Grade  XII  students  taking  vocational  courses,  or  taking  programs  in 
which  50%  are  vocational  subjects,  36  were  local  pupils  and  61  were  from 
outside  districts.  Authorities  indicated  that  the  residence  accounted 
for  the  large  number  of  outside  students. 

There  is  a  heavy  demand  by  industry  for  business  educa¬ 
tion  pupils  completing  their  Grade  XI.  In  spite  of  this,  the  committee 
was  told  that  Drumheller  has  a  good  retention  of  pupils  and  that  the 
school  is  graduating  a  high  percentage  of  those  enrolling. 

In  the  field  of  business  education,  Drumheller  offers: 

Recordkeeping  10,  Shorthand  10,  20,  30, 

Bookkeeping  10,  20,  Typewriting  10,  20,  30, 

Accounting  30,  Occupations  10, 

Business  Machines  30,  Office  Practice  20,  30, 

Law  20, 
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STETTLER  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

This  school  is  built  and  operated  by  the  Stettler 
School  District.  It  has  an  agreement  with  the  County  of  Stettler 
to  teach  all  Grade  XII1 s  in  the  county.  This  vocational  school  has 
an  enrolment  of  435,  a  staff  of  25  and  teaches  417  credits. 

In  the  vocational  technical  field,  it  offers  3-year 
programs  in  Automotives,  Carpentry,  Electricity  and  Pipe  Trades.  The 
Machine  Shop  was  closed  for  1966-67  because  no  instructor  was  available. 

This  school  provides  Business  Education,  a  matriculation 
program  and  a  diploma  program  besides  the  vocational  courses  mentioned. 
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WESTLOCK  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Westlock  School  Division  provides  bussing  facili¬ 
ties  for  any  high  school  pupil  that  wishes  to  attend  the  business  wing 
of  the  Westlock  High  School.  Where  necessary,  the  use  of  express  busses 
decreases  the  length  of  time  children  would  otherwise  spend  on  a  school 
bus.  The  good  scholastic  school  results,  and  the  high  morale  of  the 
Westlock  school  attracts  students  from  other  schools,  and  the  intake  is 
limited  only  by  the  space  available. 

The  business  wing  of  the  Westlock  High  School  has  been 
in  operation  since  1954-55.  It  started  with  an  enrolment  of  166  high 
school  pupils  and  offered  146  credits.  In  1966-67,  Westlock  has  an  enrol¬ 
ment  of  419  in  Grades  X,  XI  and  XII,  and  offers  294  credits.  The  Business 
Education  offerings  are: 

Mathematics  11,  21,  Office  Practice  20,  30, 

Typing  10,  20,  30,  Accounting  30, 

Bookkeeping  10,  20,  Business  Machines  30. 

Shorthand  10,  20,  30, 

The  teachers  speak  highly  of  the  achievements  of  their 
graduates,  and  it  appears  that  90%  of  these  are  employed,  whilst  the 
remainder  are  either  self-employed  or  have  chosen  to  remain  on  farms. 

As  a  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  gained,  the 
business  education  pupils  handle  the  Student  Union  funds  which  run  into 
a  considerable  amount  and  cover  receipts  and  disbursements  of  Red  Cross, 
Year  Book,  Athletic  and  Sports  Council,  and  the  School  paper.  Under  the 
co-ordinators T  supervision,  they  also  handle  all  school  supplies  available 
for  resale. 

The  school  also  offers  a  matriculation  program  and 


diploma  program. 
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HARRY  AINLAY  COMPOSITE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  EDMONTON 

The  committee  appreciated  very  much  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Baker,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School 
system  to  visit  the  most  modern  composite  high  school  in  the  province, 
and  to  discuss  with  members  of  the  School  Board  and  staff  the  recent 
developments  in  the  field  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Business  Education. 

This  school  was  built  for  1,200  pupils,  and  by  October 
1966  already  had  an  enrolment  of  1,160  pupils. 

The  school  offers  three  year  programs  in  the  fields  of 
Automotives,  Beauty  Culture,  Commercial  Art,  Commercial  Textiles,  Drafting 
Electricity,  Electronics,  Executive  Housekeeping,  Food  Preparation  and 
Industrial  Laboratory. 

Commercial  Textiles  is  a  new  vocational  course  designed 
to  develop  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  use  of  power  sewing  machines  for 
commercial  sewing  in  tailoring  techniques,  and  in  basic  methods  of  textile 
testing.  Excellent  employment  opportunities  exist  in  clothing  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  tailoring  establishments  in  costume  design,  dry-cleaning  and 
needle  trades.  Successful  workers  look  to  advancement  in  the  positions 
as  supervisors  or  managers. 

Executive  Housekeeping  is  a  new  course  designed  to  give 
students  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  work  responsibility  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  or  head  housekeepers  in  hotels,  motels,  hospitals  and  similar  institu 
tions.  Employment  opportunities  in  this  area  are  very  good,  including 
part  time  work  for  summer  employment. 

Industrial  Laboratory  is  a  new  course  that  places  strong 
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emphasis  on  Industrial  Chemistry.  It  is  designed  to  give  students 

basic  knowledge  and  some  practice  and  techniques  of  materials,  testing 

and  analysys  used  by  a  chemical  plant  operator,  or  a  chemical  laboratory 

technician.  The  course  should  provide  excellent  background  knowledge  for 

students  becoming  laboratory  assistants  or  entering  chemical  technology 

at  a  technical  institute  or  chemical  engineering  at  a  university. 

The  students  wishing  to  be  trained  in  the  business  field 

have  their  choice  of  five  streams,  namely  Business  Clerical,  Business 

Bookkeeping,  Business  Secretarial,  Business  Matriculation  and  Business 

Special.  To  provide  training  in  these  various  streams,  the  following 

business  courses  are  offered: 

Typing  10,  20,  30,  Merchandising  20, 

Business  Fundamentals  10,  Business  Machines  30, 

Office  Practice  20,  30,  Data  Processing  22,  32, 
Bookkeeping  10,  20,  Law  20, 

Clerical  Practice  20,  Business  Management  30, 

Economics  30,  Shorthand  10,  20,  30, 

Accounting  30. 

Of  the  above,  Data  Processing  22  and  32  are  new  voca¬ 
tional  business  courses  designed  to  teach  fundamentals  in  I.B.M.  Unit 
Record  Processes,  which  include  operations  on  the  key  punch,  sorter, 
verifier,  collator,  printer  and  accounter  machines.  Graduates  from  these 
courses  may  go  on  to  reinforcement  classes  at  N.A.I.T.,  or  into  direct 
employment  on  I.B.M.  Data  Processing  Machines. 

Besides  the  above  courses,  a  general  Diploma  course, 
a  three  or  four  year  matriculation  course  and  some  Home  Economic  courses 
are  offered. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  the  Harry  Ainlay  School  began  offer¬ 
ing  courses  on  a  semester  plan.  The  first  semester  ended  with  Grade  XII 
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Departmental  examinations  at  the  end  of  January.  The  second  semester 

began  in  February  and  will  end  with  a  Grade  XII  Departmental  in  June. 

The  school  planned  to  offer: 

English  30, 

Social  Studies  30, 

Mathematics  30, 

Chemistry  30, 

Physics  30, 

Biology  30,  and 
French  30, 

if  the  enrolment  was  sufficient  in  any  of  these  classes. 

Students  below  the  age  of  21,  who  would  normally  be 
accepted  in  one  of  the  other  Edmonton  High  Schools,  and  who  lacked  stand¬ 
ing  in  only  one  or  two  of  the  above  Grade  XII  courses,  were  eligible  to 
enrol  in  the  semester  system. 

The  large  number  of  courses  offered  permitted  a  wide 
choice  of  programs  for  students  attending  the  school.  Most  rural  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  because  of  a  much  smaller  enrolment,  could  not  be  expected 
to  provide  such  a  wide  variety  of  offerings. 


<p 
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ATHABASCA  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


Athabasca  applied  for,  and  obtained  special 
assistance  from  the  Audio-Visual  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Education  to  undertake  an  experiment  in  closed  circuit  television 
instruction.  The  committee  is  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Athabasca  Elementary  School  and  sit  in  on  a  television 
instruction  demonstration. 

The  teachers  involved  were  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  possibilities  of  this  medium  of  instruction.  They  stated  that 
the  use  of  the  best  teachers  for  the  presentation  of  television 
lessons  had  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  other  teachers  of  the  staff. 
Pupils  also  benefitted  from  the  improved  presentation  of  their 


subject  matter. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

SMALL  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

"Small  high  school"  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  In  many  urban  centres  in  the  States  and  in  Canada, 
enrolments  of  less  than  1,500  are  regarded  as  small.  Conant  suggests 
that  well  over  1,000  students  are  required  to  provide  optimum  conditions. 
He  states  that  schools  with  a  graduating  class  of  less  than  100  is  so 
small  that  such  a  school  should  be  dis-established  at  once. 


In  many  sparsely  settled  acreas  of  Canada,  however, 

schools  with  enrolments  of  150  to  200  are  considered  to  be  quite  large. 

Downey  has  defined  schools  with  an  enrolment  of  less  than  300  pupils  as 

a  small  high  school,  and  has  divided  them  into  four  categories: 

Type  1  (  1-39  students)  )  smallest  of  the 

) 


Type  11  (40-99  students)  )  small  high  schools 

Type  111  (100-199  students)  medium  small  high  schools 

Type  IV  (200-299  students)  largest  of  small  high 

schools . 

He  has  classified  the  large  high  schools  into  two 


categories : 


Type  V  (300-399  students)  smallest  of  the  large 

high  schools 

Type  VI  (400  +  students)  large  high  schools. 


In  our  conclusions  and  findings,  small  high  schools  will 
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refer  to  schools  with  an  enrolment  of  100  pupils  or  less.  Out  of 
368  high  schools  in  operation  in  Alberta  in  September,  1965,  229 
schools  fell  into  this  category  but  provided  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  to  only  11,222  students  out  of  a  total  enrolment  of  65,160. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  stated  that  all  small 
rural  high  schools  cannot  be  classified  as  inferior  schools.  Pupils 
in  some  small  schools  achieve  some  commendable  results. 

One  might  surmise  that  excellent  presentation  of 
subject  matter  by  dedicated  teachers,  superior  motivation  and  a  high 
school  morale  might  account  for  these  superior  results. 

On  the  average,  however,  the  scholastic  results  of 
the  small  high  schools  do  not  compare  with  the  results  of  larger 
schools.  This  is  understandable  because  many  small  high  schools  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  staff  both  in  quality  and  in  suffic¬ 
ient  quantity. 

These  teachers  are  required  to  assume  a  heavy  work 
load  in  more  subjects  than  they  can  adequately  prepare  themselves. 
Where  there  are  insufficient  teachers,  certain  subjects  have  to  be 
taken  by  correspondence. 

Even  with  the  best  of  teachers,  small  high  schools 
seldom  can  offer  anything  but  a  narrow  matriculation  program.  The 
matriculation  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  university. 
This  was  well  accepted  at  one  time  because  drop-outs  had  culled  the 
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the  weaker  students,  and  left  only  the  most  talented  students  to 
be  prepared  for  university. 

The  belief  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  a  high 
school  education  has  placed  the  onus  on  schools  to  prepare  pupils, 
not  only  for  university  entrance  (about  10%  of  all  high  school 
students),  but  also  for  the  world  of  work  for  the  other  90%. 

In  the  early  sixties  the  urgent  need  for  technically 
trained  personnel  and  generous  federal  assistance  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  development  of  technical  and  vocational  schools,  and  closer  articu¬ 
lation  between  universities,  technical  schools,  vocational  schools,  the 
Apprenticeship  Board,  and  the  world  of  work. 

The  development  of  these  schools  led  to  greatly  expanded 
courses  and  to  carefully  patterned  programs  instead  of  a  wide  choice  of 
unrelated  elective  courses  that  had  little  value,  formerly  in  existence. 

The  small  high  school  with  its  limited  enrolment  can 
only  offer  a  narrow  program.  It  forces  all  students  through  the  same 
mold,  regardless  of  the  students*  ability  or  aptitude.  As  a  result,  the 
student  who  is  less  able  or  not  academically  inclined  must  attempt,  and 
usually  fail,  the  matriculation  program  -  or  discontinue  his  studies. 

The  fact  that  Grade  XII  students  from  the  Type  I  (40  students  or  less) 
high  schools  showed  an  average  of  45.6 %  (Downey)  will  substantiate  this 


statement . 
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Furthermore,  university  students  from  small  schools 
experienced  greater  difficulty  than  students  with  similar  matriculation 
results  from  large  schools.  A  random  survey  was  conducted  of  university 
students  graduating  from  small  schools.  Most  of  the  students  interviewed, 
blamed  this  to  the  difficulty  of  transition  from  the  small  high  school, 
where  learning  is  derived  from  a  text  book  or  from  the  teacher,  to  the 
university  where  learning  is  achieved  through  library  and  laboratory 
research. 


The  non-matriculant  is  in  a  worse  predicament  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First,  the  courses  offered  are  not  geared  to  his 
ability  or  interest,  but  to  that  of  matriculants.  He  is  forced  to  take 
these  courses  and  do  poorly.  If  he  cannot  get  the  subjects  in  school, 
he  is  sometimes  forced  to  take  them  by  correspondence.  Even  though  the 
enrolments  are  small,  teachers  as  a  rule  spend  more  time  on  matriculation 
courses  than  on  diploma  courses,  and  thus  the  teacher-pupil  relationship 
for  the  non-matriculant  does  not  exist.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
non-matriculant  is  overlooked  or  given  only  limited  attention  in  his  edu¬ 
cation.  If  he  is  unable  to  continue  his  high  school  education,  he  is  then 
limited  to  the  field  of  apprenticeship  or  unskilled  labour.  The  non¬ 
matriculant  is  unable  to  develop  his  potential,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
to  the  fullest  and  non-matriculants  make  up  90%  of  our  school  population. 

By  comparison,  the  schools  visited  by  the  committee  offered 
much  broader  programs,  programs  which  are  articulated  with  the  technological 
and  apprenticeship  courses  of  our  technical  schools,  and  with  direct  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities.  They  are  able  to  train  and  prepare  these  students  for 
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the  semi-professional,  technical  and  skilled  requirements  of  today !s 
employers . 

If  students  from  large  schools  have  a  better  chance 
of  success  in  matriculation,  university  and  preparation  for  work  oppor¬ 
tunities,  then  it  is  readily  evident  that  large  high  schools  are 
superior  to  small  ones. 

If,  after  comparing  schools  of  various  sizes,  the 
superiority  of  the  larger  schools  becomes  so  evident,  one  cannot  help 
but  wonder  why  there  is  such  vocal  opposition  to  further  centraliza¬ 
tion  which  would  produce  these  superior  schools.  One  can  only  surmise 
that  the  vocational  high  school  program  is  so  recent,  that  very  few  people 
at  the  grass  roots  level  have  been  able  to  assess  the  value  of  the  courses 
offered.  In  fact,  since  the  first  rural  vocational  schools  only  went  into 
operation  in  1963,  the  first  graduations  from  these  schools  occurred  in 
1966.  Then  one  realizes  that  it  is  only  human  to  resist  change.  Further¬ 
more,  because  of  lack  of  information,  many  of  the  vocational  courses  were 
associated  with  Industrial  Arts  courses  which  had  considerable  limitations. 

Perhaps  it  is  timely  to  reproduce  an  unsolicited  letter 
from  a  business  education  graduate  to  her  teacher,  which  is  tangible 
evidence  of  the  value  of  schools  large  enough  to  offer  such  courses: 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
November  9,  1966 

Mr.  Michael  Ukrainetz 
Westlock,  Alberta 

Dear  Mr.  Ukrainetz: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  did  for  me  last  year.  With  your  help 
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and  understanding,  I  was  able  to  find  employment  of  my  choice  and  liking. 

I  am  working  for  the  Provincial  Government,  Department  of  Education, 
Registrar Ts  Office.  I  enjoy  my  work  and  find  it  very  interesting.  I 
take  dictation  and  transcribe  my  notes.  I  type  different  form  letters, 
do  Gestetner  stencils  and  a  little  filing  when  the  work  slacks  up. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  and  say  that  I  shall  never  forget  my  last  year 
of  school.  The  training  and  freedom  the  students  were  allowed  wasn’t 
taken  advantage  of.  We  worked  hard  and  still  found  enjoyment  in  doing  so. 
I  wish  all  the  business  students  the  best  of  luck  because  the  world  of 
business  is  open  to  those  who  are  willing  to  work  to  get  ahead. 

Your  former  student 
(signed)  June  Madryk 

"Above  is  a  copy  of  an  unsolicited  letter  received  by 
Mr.  Ukrainetz  from  a  young  lady  who  was  one  of  his  pupils  last  year. 

It  is  first  hand  evidence  of  the  worthwhileness  of  courses  offered  in 
business  education,  and  of  the  appreciation  of  students  who  have  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  school." 

(signed)  R.  M.  Ward,  M.  Ed. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

While  visiting  high  schools,  vocational  and  business, 
members  of  the  committee  made  it  a  point  to  sample  the  students’  reactions 
to  the  courses  offered.  In  every  instance  the  reaction  was  favourable. 
Some  stated  that  if  it  weren’t  for  the  vocational  or  business  courses 
available,  they  would  not  be  attending  school. 


There  are  four  high  schools  in  operation  in  the  Westlock 
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School  Division,  Westlock,  with  an  enrolment  of  536  and  three  small 
high  schools  with  an  enrolment  of  45,  37  and  34  respectively.  The 
committee  has  since  been  advised  that  negotiations  are  well  under 
way  to  centralize  two  of  these  schools  into  Westlock  for  September, 

1967.  Students  from  a  third  school,  because  of  religious  and  racial 
background,  are  being  given  the  choice  of  centralizing  in  Westlock, 
or  in  a  neighboring  village  of  the  same  background. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  60  pupils  choose  to  travel 
further  to  get  a  better  educational  opportunity  than  their  local  school 
provides.  To  attend  the  Westlock  High  School,  many  students  voluntarily 
travel  over  60  miles  per  day,  several  travel  over  80  miles  and  one  boy 
travels  106  miles  per  day.  When  the  latter  was  questioned  by  a  committee 
member,  he  stated  that  though  he  felt  a  certain  bus  fatigue  at  first,  he 
soon  got  used  to  it. 

Having  discussed  bussing  fatigue,  it  is  logical  to  deal 
with  problems  of  transporting  pupils  to  school.  The  committee  agrees  with 
many  of  the  presentations,  that  no  child  should  be  called  upon  to  spend  an 
undue  length  of  time  on  busses  and  a  recommendation  will  be  made  to  that 
effect.  One  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  many  of  us  as  young¬ 
sters  had  to  walk  to  school  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  a  walk  that  lasted 
from  15  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  depending  on  the  distance  away  from 
school.  Surely,  it  is  not  more  harmful  for  our  children  to  spend  the  same 
length  of  time  sitting  in  busses  as  we  spent  walking. 


Some  parents  fear  that  further  centralization  of  high 
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school  pupils  would  dislocate  present  bus  schedules, 
adversely  elementary  and  junior  high  school  pupils, 
express  bussing  might  be  a  solution  to  this  problem, 
the  idea  of  express  plus  feeder  busses,  this  diagram 


and  would  affect 
Double  bussing  or 
To  help  illustrate 
is  used. 
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high  school  to  be  closed 
high  school  for  new  centralization 
SI  S2  S3  homes  of  high  school  students. 

....  bus  routes  currently  serving  school  A 

****  express  bus  route 

T  T  T  T  feeder  bus  routes 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  express  bus  carries  only 

high  school  students  and  that  feeder  bus  routes  are  planned  so  as  to 

permit  these  students  to  be  gathered  with  a  minimum  number  of  stops.  It 

is  accepted  that  this  will  not  solve  all  bussing  problems.  It  is  admitted 

that  this  system  will  be  more  costly  but  this  might  be  justified  by  the 

resulting  gains  in  high  school  instruction  and  lower  per  pupil  instruction 

cost.  Additional  grants  could  be  made  available  for  this  extra  bussing. 


Many  briefs  voiced  strong  opposition  to  the  use  of 
dormitories.  Further  information  elicited  on  the  matter  indicated  that 

their  stand  was  based  on  their  experience  with  dormitories  of  the  early 
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forties,  or  from  hearsay.  Let  us  review  the  history  of  dormitories. 

When  the  first  centralizations  occurred  in  the  late 
thirties,  or  early  forties,  roads  as  a  rule  were  not  good  enough  to 
provide  reliable  transportation  for  pupils.  To  solve  this  problem, 
a  number  of  school  divisions  provided  dormitory  facilities.  Because 
of  inadequate  funds,  abandoned  halls,  school  houses  or  any  buildings 
that  happened  to  be  available,  were  used  as  dormitories.  Trained 
supervisors  were  not  available  so  one  or  more  teachers  were  delegated 
this  responsibility,  often  without  pay.  These  arrangements  proved 
unsatisfactory  and  as  roads  improved  the  use  of  dormitories  was  dis¬ 
continued. 

The  modern  residence  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Drumheller  Vocational  Schools  was  described  fully  in  Chapter  V,  so  it 
would  be  repetitious  to  deal  with  it  again.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that 
a  number  of  students  indicated  to  the  members  that  they  were  enrolled 
at  Drumheller  in  preference  to  other  vocational  schools,  because  of  the 
residence  facilities. 

Furthermore,  the  three  provincial  schools  of  Agriculture, 
situated  at  Olds,  Vermilion  and  Fairview,  have  had  residences  since  opened, 
and  none  of  the  committee  members  have  heard  of  any  complaints  from  those 
making  use  of  these  residence  facilities. 

While  residences  may  have  certain  disadvantages,  they 
undoubtedly  have  advantages.  The  area  served  by  a  vocational  school  with 
a  residence  can  be  increased  considerably  because  it  is  not  limited  by 
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bussing  distance.  Excessively  long  bus  rides  can  be  eliminated  for 
students  living  in  residence.  They  are  free  to  go  home  on  weekends. 

Students  benefit  from  organized  study  periods,  organized  sports  activi¬ 
ties  and  cultural  and  social  experiences  which  would  not  normally  be 
available  to  them.  Parents  should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  board¬ 
ing  allowances  in  lieu  of  bussing  allowances  are  available  to  parents  of 
students  who  wish  to  attend  business  or  vocational  schools  for  courses 
not  offered  in  their  high  school. 

Having  dealt  with  the  problems  of  the  small  high  school, 
and  with  some  of  the  objections  raised  against  centralization,  the  committee 
makes  the  following  recommendations: 

THAT  divisional  and  county  officials  make  ratepayers 

aware  of  the  superiority  of  educational  standards 
and  facilities  available  in  large  centralized 
schools ; 

THAT,  before  centralization  occurs,  there  be  long  range 
planning  with  opportunity  for  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  reasons  for  centralization; 

THAT  there  be  advance  planning  before  centralization, 
so  that  adequate  facilities  may  be  provided; 

THAT  bus  routes  be  planned  in  advance; 

THAT,  where  high  schools  are  further  centralized,  express 
and  feeder  busses  be  used  to  prevent  any  undue 
increase  in  the  length  of  time  away  from  home 
for  all  students  involved; 
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THAT  the  possibility  of  centralizing  in  geographic 
and  trade  centres  regardless  of  divisional 
boundaries,  be  investigated; 

THAT,  where  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
majority  of  ratepayers  involved  are  in  favor 
of  centralizing,  but  that  intertown  rivalry 
blocks  it,  a  departmental  agency  be  set  up  to 
organize  regional  and  vocational  schools  with 
residence  facilities,  for  students  wishing  to 
attend; 

THAT  further  centralization  be  carried  out  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  ratepayers  con¬ 
cerned,  particularly  at  the  elementary  level; 

THAT  parents  be  made  aware  that  modern,  well  supervised 

residences  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  makeshift 
dormitories  of  the  thirties  and  early  forties; 

THAT,  where  residences  are  required,  they  be  of  a  high 
standard,  and  that  only  highly  capable  supervising 
personnel  be  hired; 

THAT  boarding  allowances  be  maintained  high  enough  to 

permit  these  residences  to  operate  without  deficit. 

The  committee  recognizes,  that  in  spite  of  the  readily 
apparent  advantages  of  centralized  schools,  some  small  rural  high  schools 
may  never  centralize  because  of  distance,  isolation,  inadequate  roads  and 
adverse  weather  conditions.  If  the  students  of  these  small  high  schools 
are  to  obtain  a  standard  of  education  approaching  that  of  large  centralized 
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schools,  every  effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  upgrade  and  broaden  the 
course  offerings  of  these  schools.  This  will  be  costly,  and  because 
many  of  these  schools  are  located  in  low  assessment  areas,  most  of  the 
increased  costs  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  committee  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

THAT,  to  ensure  the  availability  of  teachers  for  small 

rural  high  schools,  governments  make  loans  available 
to  local  authorities,  or  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  borrow  to  provide  modern  housing  for  teachers; 

THAT  additional  funds  be  provided  to  compensate  teachers 

for  the  higher  work  load  in  small  rural  high  schools, 
and  for  the  lack  of  amenities  of  small  communities; 
THAT  special  grants  be  provided  to  improve  facilities; 

THAT  larger  per  pupil  grants  be  made  to  small  high 
schools  to  provide: 

(a)  more  teachers,  and  hence  a  broader  program, 

(b)  more  books,  more  films  and  more  film  strips, 

(c)  more  audio  visual  aids, 

(d)  experimentation  and  innovations,  including 
the  use  of  T.V.  and  other  modern  technological 
advances ; 

THAT,  where  feasible, students  be  vanned  to  larger  schools 
for  specialized  courses  such  as  Industrial  Arts, 

Home  Economics,  and  certain  business  courses. 

THAT  efforts  be  made  to  provide  specialist  services  in 

content  subject  fields,  and  in  the  field  of  guidance. 
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Alberta  now  has  a  teaching  staff  of  over  17,000 
teachers.  With  enrolments  increasing  at  the  rate  of  from  10,000  to 
14,000  per  year,  600  to  700  extra  teachers  are  required  per  year. 

The  holding  power  of  the  school  has  increased  to  the  point  that  nearly 
90%  of  those  who  started  school  twelve  years  previously  register  in 
Grade  XII.  This  adds  to  the  problem  of  increased  enrolment.  Alberta, 
however,  is  not  the  only  province  experiencing  teacher  shortage  problems. 
This  problem  is  prevalent  throughout  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
pretty  well  all  over  the  world. 

There  is  a  bright  note  however.  University  officials 
are  of  the  opinion  that  by  1970,  the  teacher  shortage  problem  may  be 
somewhat  solved,  provided  that  the  present  teacher-pupil  ratio  is  main¬ 
tained  and  that  the  teacher  retention  ratio  is  as  great  or  greater  than 
at  the  present  time. 

The  committee  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

THAT  senior  matriculants  be  encouraged  to  enter  the 
faculty  of  Education  through  the  offering  of 
higher  bursaries  and  grants; 

THAT  more  flexibility  be  introduced  in  university 
entrance  requirements  for  all  faculties; 

About  27%  of  the  Alberta  population  is  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  separate  school  enrolment  accounts  for  about  14%  of  the  total. 
These  schools  use  the  same  curriculum,  the  same  texts  and  write  the  same 
examinations.  The  School  Act  requires  that  religious  instruction  be 
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limited  to  30  minutes  per  day,  and  except  for  high  schools  this  period 
is  to  be  confined  to  the  last  half  hour. 

In  rural  areas,  separate  schools  operate  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  because  they  are  limited  by  statute  to  the  original  four  mile 
by  four  mile  boundary.  To  centralize,  satellite  districts  have  to  be 
formed.  These  satellite  districts  then  negotiate  with  established  separate 
school  districts  for  the  enrolment  of  their  pupils. 

Separate  School  Trustees  have  asked  that  the  province 
permit  the  formation  of  separate  school  districts  from  the  actual  school 
attendance  area,  and  that  the  Foundation  Program  regulations  be  amended 
to  recognize  the  signature  of  parents  of  non-resident  pupils  as  qualifying 
the  separate  school  to  receive  grants  for  these  pupils.  On  the  other  hand, 
non-catholics  have  expressed  the  concern  that  if  these  proposals  were 
adopted,  a  number  of  separate  schools  would  be  organized,  thereby  decreasing 
curriculum  offerings  because  of  decreased  enrolment  and  increasing  costs 
caused  by  the  duplication  of  facilities. 

After  having  noted  the  superiority  of  achievement  of  the 
large  high  school  over  the  small  high  school,  the  committee  is  concerned 
that  the  small  enrolment  of  many  small  rural  separate  schools,  precludes 
the  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  from  benefitting  from  the  wider  offer¬ 
ings  of  neighboring  public  schools.  From  the  information  received,  the 
committee  notes  that  because  of  low  enrolments,  inadequate  programs  and 
high  operating  costs,  a  few  separate  high  schools  have  closed.  This  would 
indicate  that  these  districts  have  had  the  same  concern. 
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Some  religious  groups  have  pressed  for  provincial 
assistance  toward  the  operation  of  private  schools,  so  that  they 
might  instil  a  religious  atmosphere  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  committee  is  quite  concerned  that  the  operation  of  private  schools 
at  the  high  school  level,  would  result  in  further  fragmentation,  de¬ 
creased  enrolment  per  class  room,  and  therefore  a  reduction  in  courses 
offered. 


One  of  the  catholic  briefs  submitted,  suggested  that 
because  the  courses  in  religion  offered  in  high  schools  aimed  at  develop¬ 
ing  responsible  citizens,  these  courses  should  be  recognized  by  the 
department  and  given  credits. 

The  committee  considers  that  the  suggestion  of  a  religious 
period  with  credits  that  could  be  utilized  by  both  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  a  possible  increase  of  central¬ 
ization  of  rural  catholic  schools  with  public  schools,  and  a  possible 
prevention  of  the  opening  of  too  many  private  schools,  to  the  detriment  of 
existing  rural  high  schools. 

The  committee  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

THAT  legislation  providing  for  government  assistance 
to  private  schools  be  studied  to  determine  its 
effect  on  high  school  instruction; 

THAT  sponsors  of  private  schools  from  rural  areas,  and 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Education  study  the 
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possibility  of  permissive  religious  instruction 
in  public  schools  as  an  alternative  to  operating 
private  schools  at  the  high  school  level; 

THAT  in  the  light  of  ecumenical  teachings,  Roman 
Catholics,  especially  those  operating  rural 
high  schools  with  an  enrolment  of  50  or  less, 
seriously  investigate: 

(a)  whether  separate  schools  at  the  high  school 
level,  are  achieving  their  aims  in  providing 
religious  instruction  and  a  religious  atmosphere; 

(b)  if  the  advantages  of  religious  instruction 
compensates  for  the  limited  high  school  programs 
offered  their  students; 

(c)  the  possibility  of  a  guarantee  of  religious 
instruction  as  a  condition  for  integration 
with  larger  public  high  schools; 

THAT  section  391  of  The  School  Act  be  amended  to  permit 

a  maximum  of  150  minutes  per  week  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  instead  of  the  present  30  minutes  per  day; 

Finally,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  recommendations 
contained  in  this  report  be  implemented  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
studies  be  pursued  to  ensure  the  continued  improvement  of  education  in 


Alberta . 
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CONCLUSION 

The  committee  has  noted  in  this  report  that  there 
are  areas  in  the  field  of  education  where  improvements  are  required, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  dwell  on  shortcomings,  to  the  extent  of  forget¬ 
ting  the  many  achievements  of  education  in  Alberta.  The  committee  is 
happy  to  quote  excerpts  from  the  Alberta  Teachers1  Association  magazine 
of  September,  1966,  to  substantiate  some  of  these  achievements.  This 
report  is  prepared  by  Dr.  S.  C.  T.  Clarke,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Alberta  Teachers1  Association. 

How  does  education  in  Alberta  stack  up? 

The  per  pupil  operating  expenditure  was  the  highest 
in  Canada . 

The  pupil  holding  power  was  the  highest; 

Teachers  are  well  prepared;  Alberta  was  the  first 

province  (September,  1962)  to  require  university 
matriculation  and  two  years  of  university  prepara¬ 
tion  for  first  certification; 

Basic  research  in  education  is  extensive; 

Schools  are  centralized; 

Class  size  is  low; 

"Conclusion:  Education  in  Alberta  is  good.  Level  of 
support,  holding  power,  preparation  of  teachers,  basic  research,  central¬ 
ization  and  class  size  are  all  indexes  of  quality  in  education.  They  all 
point  to  good  quality  Alberta  education." 
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The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the 
many  persons  whose  contributions  have  been  of  inestimable  value  and 
help,  in  preparing  this  report.  This  report  does  not  pretend  to  have 
a  solution  to  all  the  problems  found  in  rural  high  school  education. 

The  committee  hopes,  however,  that  the  information  obtained  from  the 
people  at  the  grass  roots  level,  from  the  elected  school  boards,  from 
teachers,  from  provincial  organizations,  and  from  departmental  officials, 
will  promote  a  greater  understanding  of  the  problems  facing  rural  educa¬ 
tion,  and  result  in  increased  co-operation  in  solving  these  problems. 

ALL  OF  WHICH  IS  RESPECTFULLY  SUBMITTED. 
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14 
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E.H.  Gabert 
Mrs.  M.C .  Bell 
Mrs.  Samuel  Freeman 

Alfred  Aizzier 
Mrs.  Alvin  Not  land 

Mrs.  A.M.  McBain 
Armand  Laing,  President 

c/o  Mrs.  S.  Christensen 
Box  2173,  R.R.  #l,Innisfail 

Mrs.  W.  Jensen,  Secretary 

James  F.  Lavers 
Sylvain  D.  Lefebvre 
Mrs.  M.  Franchuk 

Secretary 

Mrs.  S.N.  Gillanders 

Mrs.  Janel  Shydlowski, Pres ident 

Stanley  Wilson 

Mrs.  Vera  Hausauer,  President 
Mrs.  P.  Zander,  V.  President 


Rosemary,  Alberta 

Hussar,  Alberta 

Bentley  (Rimbey  Home  and  School 
Association) 

Kirriemuir 

Morrin,  Alberta 
(Lutheran  Women ’ s  Missionary 
Federation) 

Cremona 

The  Alberta  Bilingual  Teachers* 
Ass’n.,  C.P.  9,  Bonny vi lie. 

Spruce  View  Home  and  School 
Associat ion 

Rosebud  Home  and  School  Ass’n. 
Rosebud 

Box  948,  Leduc 

St.  Paul 

Amesbury  (Wandering  River 
Area) 

The  Spruce  View  Co-op  Women’s 
Guild,  Spruce  View 
R.R.  #1,  Innisfail,  Alberta 

Blackie,  Alberta 

Bassano  Home  and  School 
Association 

Advisory  Committee  in  I.D.#27 

Ferintosh  Home  and  School 
Association 

Leslieville  Home  and  School 
Association 
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26 

27 
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30 

31 
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Mrs.  E.  Hunt,  President 

The  Cremona  United  Church 
Women 

P.J.  Cox,  Exec.  Sec. 

Edmonton  Public  School  Local 

A.T.A. 

R.W.  Cheshire 

The  School  Committee,  County 
of  St.  Paul  No.  19 

Mrs.  Gladys  Siebrasse, 
Secretary 

Provost  Local  #14  of  the 
Alberta  Teachers  Ass’n. 

Irene  J.  Reimer,  Secretary 

Ladies  Country  Club,  Bassano 

Mrs.  Henry  Schne ider , Sec . Treas . 

Clandonald  Separate  School 
District  No.  29 

A.P.  Grant,  Sec.  Treas. 

Willow  Creek  S.D.  No.  28 
Claresholm,  Alberta 

Secretary 

Dog  Pound  Registered  Community 
AssTn.,  Dog  Pound,  Alberta 

V.  Savage,  Secretary 

F.U.A.  Local  No.  470 

Eastbourne 

Association  Secretary 

Mr.  Simon  Dargis 

St.  Vincent 

Mrs.  Louise  Randle 

F.W.U.A.  Committee  Chairman, 
High  River 

Mrs.  Gladys  Graham,  Sec. 

The  Big  Prairie  Community 
Ass*n.,  Cremona 

Milton  Toews 

Box  174,  Linden,  Alberta 

Linden  School  Affairs 

Committee 

J.E.  Garnett,  President 

Carseland  Lions  Club, 

Carse land 

A.  Wiebe 

Cremona  Home  and  School 
Committee,  Cremona 

Mrs.  A.  Paws on 

R.R.  #1,  Cremona 
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35  Mrs.  Alexander  Harpe, 

Secre  tary 

Alberta  Women’s  Institute, 
Demmitt 

36  Mrs.  R.M.  Lawton,  Secretary 

Hattonford  Community  Club, 
Hattonford 

37  Mrs.  Dan  Taylor 

Kinsella  Women’s  Institute 
Wainwright  Const.  District  2, 
Kinse 11a 

38  Secretary 

Perry vale  Community  Club 

Perry vale  Women’s  Club 

The  New  Pine  Creek  Community 
Club,  Perry  vale 

39  Paul  Voegtlin 

Box  63,  Ryley 

40  Don  McLean 

Water  Valley 

41  Paul  E.  Brochu,  Sec.Treas. 

Thibeault  R.C.P.  School  Dist¬ 
rict  No.  35 

Morinville 

42  W.J.  Leskiw,  Sec.  Treas. 

County  of  Athabasca  No.  32 

Box  540,  Athabasca 

43  M.  Koziol,  Mayor 

The  Town  of  Redwater 

44  Mrs.  W.C.  Wigley,  Secretary 

Hattonford  Niton  Farmers  Union 
Local  #570,  Hattonford 

45  E.  Coombes,  Sec.  Treas. 

Graham  Community  Association 

46  Mrs.  Jean  M.  Grainger 

Bottrel  Busy  Beavers  Club, 
Bottre 1 

47  Mrs .  Ian  Watt 

Box  88,  Cremona 

48  Secretary 

The  Local  School  Board  of 
Dewberry  School  District  #4446 
Dewberry 

49  E.  Brian,  Secretary 

Cremona  Local  School  Board 

50  S.B.  Nafziger 

Box  59,  La  Crete 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 
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Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Fowler, 

Chairman 

Public  Affairs  &  Resolutions 
Committee,  Camrose  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  4925-48  Street 
Camrose 

Secretary 

Spirit  River  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Education  Committee, 

Spirit  River 

Harold  Forbes,  Chairman 

Hythe  Local  School  Board 

Box  34,  Hythe 

Harold  Fieldberg 

Bindloss 

Wildwood  School  District 

Wildwood,  Alberta 

Secretary 

The  County  of  Thorhild  No.  7 
Thorhild 

Rev.Fr.  C.  Kindewater 

Executive  Director 

Alberta  Catholic  School 

Trustees  Association 

11328  -  100  Avenue 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Mrs.  G.  Baker,  Secretary 

Cereal  Ladies1  Hospital 
Auxiliary,  Cereal 

F.  Knauft,  Secretary 

Cereal  Home  and  School  Ass*n. 
Cereal 

Glen  Peters,  Secretary 

Local  School  Board 

Nobleford,  Alberta 

Secretary 

Gem  Home  and  School  Ass!n. 

Gem,  Alberta 

A.E.  Andruschak, Sec . Treas . 

Drayton  Valley  R.C.  Separate 

S.D.  No.  Ill,  Box  958 

Drayton  Valley,  Alberta 

Mrs.  Isabel  McNe il, Secretary 

Sexsmith  R.C.  Separate 

S.D.  No.  51,  Box  388 

Sexsmith,  Alberta 

James  Slavik,  Sec.  Treas. 

Killam  R.C.  S.S.  #49 

Killam,  Alberta 
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Mrs.  Marion  Eckstrand,  Sec. 

Jackson  Women Ts  Institute 
County  of  Mountain  View 

66 

Secretary 

The  Cereal  United  Church 

Women,  Cereal 

67 

H.R.  Boettger 

R.R.  3,  Tofield 

68 

C.L.  Galleberg,  Sec.Treas. 

Village  of  Big  Valley 

69 

Mrs.  A.  Gano 

Cremona 

70 

Secretary 

Farm  Womens  Union  of  Alberta 
Local  No.  204 

Farm  Union  of  Alberta 

Local  No.  220 

High  Prairie 

71 

Mrs.  Mary  Enns,  Secretary 

Rosemary  Home  and  School 
Association,  Rosemary 

72 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Kjelland,  Sec. 

Niton  Central  Ratepayers, 

Niton  Junction 

73 

Mrs.  G.L.  Shand 

Bottre 1 

74 

B.V.  Tataryn,  President 

The  Thorhild  Local  of  the 
A.T.A.,  Thorhild 

75 

Jon  Scott 

Box  1671,  Edson 

76A 

Mrs.  E.  Ophus,  Sec.Treas. 

Hattonford  Women!s  Institute 
Hattonford 

76B 

Lee  Martin,  President 

Rimbey  Home  and  School 

Associat ion 

77 

Mrs.  George  Pugh 

Hope  Valley  District 

78 

Secretary  Treasurer 

Village  of  Hythe 

79 

A.R.  Maricle,  Secretary 

F.U.A.  Circlebank  Local  109 
Hythe,  Alberta 

80 

F.  von  Wageninger,  Jr. 

A.W.  Lysens 

Members  Woodvale  School  Dist. 
County  of  Vermilion  River  #24 
Vermilion,  Alberta 
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81 

Mrs.  Inez  Towns,  President 

Flatbush  Home  and  School  Ass*n. 

82 

Mrs.  Echo  Noyes 

R.R.  #2  Lou sana 

83 

F.J.C.  Leymour, 

Ass*t.  Exec. Sec.  The  A.T.A. 

The  Alberta  Teachers*  Ass*n. 

84 

T.  R.  Holgate,  Secretary 

Hythe  and  District  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

85 

F.  W.  Modin,  President 

Calmar  and  District  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

86 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Wenger 

Women*s  Institute,  Mirror 

87 

J.  M.  Stasiuk,  Sec.-Treas. 

Town  of  Smoky  Lake 

88 

Mrs.  Jenny  Fuder,  Secretary 

Sharon  Lutheran  Church  Women, Irma 

89 

Ronald  C.  Gordon,  Chairman 

Athabasca  6c  District  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

90 

Secretary 

Irvine  Women* s  Institue,  Irvine, 
Alberta 

91 

Mrs.  Wilfred  Balin 

Cremona , 

92 

Mrs.  Dorn  Wilson,  Secretary 

Pine  Cone  W.I.,  Caroline 

93 

Mrs.  Audrey  Langer,  Chairman 

Evansburg  6c  District  Ratepayers 
Committee 

94 

William  R.  Sloan 

Bethany  Lutheran  Church,  Dickson 

95 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.D.  (jack)  Tyler 

Sundre 

96 

Secretary 

Clive  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Clive 

97 

Heseltine  6c  Roddie 

Nanton 

Delegation  of  Ratepayers  from 
Nanton  6c  Dist. 

98 

Secretary 

Makepeace  F.U.A.  Local  1030,  Cluny 

99 

Mrs.  A.  Gano,  Secretary 

The  Mountain  View  Local,  U.F.A. 
Co-op. ,  Cremona 

100 

Duncan  Macfarquhar 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America  Lodge 

No.  14105,  Cremona 

101 

.102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 
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Rosalind  Home  and  School  Ass’n. 

Rosalind 

Stan  A  Price 

The  Acme  Home  and  School  Ass’n. 
and  The  Acme  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture,  Acme 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Middleton 

Redwater  Home  and  School  AssTn. 

B.  Wyman,  Chairman 

Rockyford  Centralized  School  Board 

Mrs.  K.  Bohman 

Area  6  Committee  Member  for  Camrose 
County.  Box  111,  Bawlf 

Secretary 

The  Trustees  of  Camrose  School, 
Dist.  #1315,  5107-49  Ave., 

Camrose  2 

President 

Boyle  and  District  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Clayton  Edgelow 

Cochrane , 

Mrs.  Constance  Rulka,  Secretary 

Caroline  Home  and  School  Ass’n. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Schmidek,  Secretary 

Craig  Wild  Rose  Women’s  Institute, 
Markerville 

Mrs.  Hilda  Unger,  Secretary 

Reed  Ranch  Home  and  School  Ass’n. 
Olds 

Peter  Chabun,  Secretary 

F.U.A.  Local  #302,  Rochester 

Caribou  Range,  Rochester 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Finlayson 

Official  Board,  Rochester  United 
Church,  Rochester 

Mrs.  Harry  Gill,  Secretary 

Irvine  Centralized  School  Board 

Miss  Carol  Carpenter,  Press  Corresp. 

Spirit  River  Senior  Students’ 

Union,  Spirit  River 

H.  E.  Atkinson,  Sec.-Treas., 

The  Town  of  Blairmore 

R.  Clem  Sheehan,  Chairman 

Public  Relations  Committee 

Carstairs  and  District  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

J.  A.  Paterson,  Sec.-Treas. 

Village  of  Hussar 

Farmers1  Union  of  Alberta 

Farm  Womens  Union  of  Alberta 

Jr.  Farmers’  Union  of  Alberta 

9934  -  106th  Street,  Edmonton 
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120  W.  R.  Newsom 

121  L.  P.  F.  Anderson 

122  A.  D.  Obrien  Smith,  Sec.-Treas. 

123  Secretary 

124  Secretary 

125  Mrs.  J.  Chabillon, 

126  Morris  Yurkiw,  Secretary 

127  John  Boychuk,  President, 

128  Mrs.  Jas.  Schneider,  President 

129  Mrs.  Janet  Luft,  Secretary 

130  Allan  Gerlach 

131  Allan  Gerlach 

132  Mrs.  David  Morgan,  Secretary 

133  J.  B.  Malmedal,  President 

134  Bob  Smith 

135  George  Paetkau 

136  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Jangin 

137  M.  Coughlin,  Secretary 

138  Mrs.  Anne  Semenuik 

139  Secretary 


The  Town  of  Bashaw, 

The  Bashaw  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

The  Bashaw  Home  and  School  Ass’n., 
and  interested  citizens. 

The  Edgerton  &  District  Board 
of  Trade 

Village  of  Edgerton 

Beiseker  Home  and  School  AssTn,  and 
Beiseker  Centralized  Board 

Newbrook  Home  and  School  Ass’n. 

Blairmore 

Farmers’  Union  of  Alberta,  Eldorena 
Local  No.  416,  Radway 

Radway  Home  and  School  Ass’n. 

Irvine  Home  &  School  Ass’n. 

Kathyrn-Irricana  Home  &  School  Ass’n 

Rochester  Home  and  School  Ass’n,  and 
Rochester  Local  School  Board 

County  of  Athabasca  School 
Centralization  Committee 

Harmattan  Local  School  Board, 
Harmattan 

The  Cash  Creek  Ass’n.,  Cash  Creek 

Heinsburg 

Gem  Mennonite  Church,  Gem 

Gem,  Alberta  (Box  8) 

Boyle  School  Board 

Committee  on  School  Centralization, 
Ladies  Auxiliary, 

Royal  Canadian  Legion,  Boyle 
Branch,  Boyle 

St.  Paul’s  Anglican  Church  Vestry, 
Box  149,  Boyle 


140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 
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Sydney  Alexander,  Chairman 

Committee  on  School  Centralization, 
Local  308,  Farmers1  Union  of 
Alberta,  Boyle 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Alexander,  Chairman 

Committee  on  School  Centralization, 
The  W.A.  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
Anglican  Church,  Boyle 

Secretary 

Edberg  Home  and  School  Ass'n. 

John  Bibby 
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APPENDIX  "B" 


ITINERARY  FOR  MEETINGS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCHOOL  CENTRALIZATION 


August  15 
Monday 

8:00 

a  .m. 

leave  Legislative  Building  - 

2  cars 

Mr.  Lamothe 

Mr.  Maccagno 

10:00 

a  .m. 

Rochester 

School 

Briefs 

112,113,130,81,38 

2:00 

p.m. 

Boyle 

School 

Briefs 

107,137,138,139, 

140,141,148,133,  12. 

8:00 

p.m. 

Athabasca 

Court  House 

Briefs 

42,  89 

Overnight 

at  Athabasca 

as  arranged 

by  Mr.  Aloisio 

August  16  1:00  p.m.  High  Prairie  Provincial  Briefs  70,  50 

Tuesday  Building 

Conference  Room. 


7:30  p.m.  Grande  Prairie  Provincial  Briefs  53,78,79,84,35,52, 

Building  115,  63,  156, 


Overnight  at  Half-Way  Motel  -  10114  -  100th  Street,  Grande  Prairie 


August  17  7:30  p.m.  Hinton  Arena  Brief  149 

Wednesday  Lounge 


Overnight  at  Athabasca  Valley  Hotel,  Hinton 
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August  18 
Thursday 

10:00 

a.m.  Edson 

Provincial 

Building 

Brief 

75 

1:30 

p.m.  Niton 

- 

High  School 

Briefs 

r* 

CM 

r^. 

36, 

44,  76A 

7:30 

p.m.  Evansburg 

High  School 

Briefs 

93, 

55, 

62 

overnight  at  Edmonton 


August  19  9:00  a.m.  Edmonton 

Friday 


Jubilee  Briefs  20,  57,  83,  119, 

Auditorium 

Assembly  Rm.  #18  143,  155, 


1:30  p.m. 


M  Briefs  10,  85,  67,  39,  41 


8:00  a.m. 

August  22 

Monday  10:00  a.m. 


3:00  p.m. 


7:30  p.m. 


Overnight  at  Victoria 


Lv.  Edmonton  - 

2  cars  -  Mr 

Lacombe 

Elementary 
School  Gym. 

Innisfail 

High  School 
Gym 

Olds 

High  School 
Auditorium 

otel,  Olds 

Maccagno,  Mr.  Benoit 

Briefs  86,  96,  120,  18, 
76B,  65 

Briefs  7,  13,  82,  92,  109, 
110,  94 

Briefs  111,  95,  132,  144 


August  23  9:00  a.m.  Cremona 

Tuesday 


7:30  P.m.  High  River 


High  School 
Gym. 


Briefs  3,  6,  19,  30,  33, 

34,  47,  39,  69,  91,  99,  100, 
26,  46,  73,  117,  40,  108,  45. 


Memorial  Bciefs  29,  152,  14,  16,  97,  32 

Centre 


Overnight  at  Midway  Motel,  Nanton 


August  24  10:30  a.m.  Ft.  Macleod  -  Court  House  Briefs  116,  125,  25,  60 

Wednesday 

4:00  p.m.  Foremost  -  Community  Hall  Brief  145 

Overnight  at  Park  Lane  Motel,  Medicine  Hat 


August  25  9:30  a.m.  Irvine 

Thursday 

School 

Auditorium 

Briefs  90,114,128,151 
153,54 

4:00  p.m.  Bassano 

School 

Auditorium 

Briefs  15,23,  2,  118, 

1,  71,  61,  135, 

136,  98,  150. 

Overnight  at  Midway  Motel,  Bassano 

August  26  11:00  a.m.  Beiseker 

Friday 

Memorial 

Hall 

Briefs  123,  9,  31,  102 
104,  129,  154 

4:00  p.m.  Morrin 

School 

Auditorium 

Briefs  5,  146,  68,  58, 
59,  66 

Committee  disperses  for  weekend 

August  29  0:00  a.m.  Lv.  Edmonton  - 

Monday 

10:30  a.m.  Camrose 

2  cars  -  Mr.  Lamothe,  Mr.  Maccagno 

Vocational  Briefs  51,  106,  64, 

School  105, 

Audio  Visual 
Aids  Room 

101,  17,  142 

7:30  p.m.  Provost 

Community 

Hall 

Briefs  22,  4 

Overnight  at  Park  Hotel,  Wainwright 
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August  30 
Tuesday 

9:30 

a.m.  Wainwright 

School 

Auditorium 

Briefs 

37, 

77 

88,  121,  122 

4:00 

p.m.  Dewberry 

School 

Auditorium 

Briefs 

48, 

134,  24,  80 

8:00 

p.m.  St.  Paul 

Court  House 

Briefs 

11, 

21,  28,  27, 

Overnight  at  George1 s  Motel  as  arranged 
by  Mr.  Lamothe 


August  31  10 ;30  a.m.  Radway 

- 

High  School 

Briefs  56,  74, 

126,  127, 

Wednesday 

Auditorium 

124,  43, 

103,  87, 

147. 


Completes  meetings 


APPENDIX  "C" 


QUE  STIONNAIRE 


1.  What  is  the  total  high  school  enrolment  (Grades  10-12)  in  your 
county  or  school  division? 

2.  How  many  high  schools  are  in  operation? 

3.  What  is  the  enrolment  in  grades  10,  11,  12  of  each  school? 

4.  How  many  high  schools  have  been  closed  since  1963? 

5.  What  was  the  greatest  factor  responsible  for  the  greater 
centralization  achieved  by  the  closing  of  schools? 

6.  a)  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  greatest  academic  advantages 

resulting  from  this  centralization? 

b)  academic  misadvantages? 

7.  a)  What  was  the  greatest  force  or  factor  opposing  centralization? 

b)  If  there  were  protests  against  centralization,  could  these 
protests  have  been  prevented? 

c)  If  there  were  no  protests,  how  were  the  ratepayers  prepared 
for  the  acceptance  of  closing  the  local  high  school  in  favor 
of  such  centralization? 

d)  What  recommendations  would  you  have  to  offer  to  any  divisional 
board  contemplating  centralization  of  high  schools? 

8.  What  calibre  of  students  appear  to  benefit  most  from  centralized 
high  school  facilities? 

9.  Taking  into  consideration  the  curriculum  changes  occur ing,  in 
your  opinion,  what  is  the  smallest  high  school  that  could  provide 
adequate  facilities? 

10.  If,  because  of  unsurmountable  conditions,  high  schools  with  an 
enrolment  of  fifty  or  less  have  to  be  kept  in  operation,  what 
suggestions  would  you  offer  toward  the  improvement,  enrichment, 
or  broadening  of  courses  presently  offered? 

11.  Assuming:  a)  that  the  Federal  government’s  required  enrolment 

to  qualify  for  a  complete  vocational  school  is  higher  than 
the  high  school  enrolment  of  most  counties  and  divisions; 
b)  that  getting  2  or  3  school  authorities  to  agree  on  the  location 
and  operation  of  such  a  school  would  present  many  problems, 
would  you  favor  the  building  and  operating  of  vocational 
high  schools,  with  pupil  accommodation,  on  a  regional  basis  by 
an  outside  authority? 
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12.  a)  How  definite  and  evident  is,  or  would  be,  the  factor  of 

centralization  in  attracting  better  teachers  in  rural  areas? 
b)  What  other  factors  could  act  as  inducements  to  attract 
teachers  in  rural  areas? 

13.  Do  you  think  that  university  admission  requirements  should  be 
relaxed  from  the  present  six  compulsory  subjects,  thus  permitting 
students  to  work  in  their  field  of  interest  and  specialty,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  number  of  students  entering  the  field  of 
Education? 

14.  To  satisfy  small  high  school  requirements  for  teacher  generalists 

a)  Do  you  think  there  should  be  further  encouragement  to 
provide  these  teachers? 

b)  What  would  you  recommend? 

15.  Do  you  have  any  comments  on  items  not  covered  by  the  previous 
questions? 
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